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FAITH AND FORM 


CHAPTER I 


FAITH AND FORM 


owe 


Nort long ago, an acquaintance of mine, a busy, 
hard-working tradesman, almost one of the last 
men I should have thought of as having time to 
ponder the high matters of theology, Christian and 
church-goer though he is, told me how urgently 
needful he deemed it that the preachers of the 
present day should give their congregations plain 
and simple guidance on the great questions of 
Christian doctrine. “For,” said he, “ there are lots 
of us who, like myself, are now quite in a fog as 
to what we are warranted in believing» and what 


we are not.” wt 


The man’s words rang true. It is time that the 
appeal in them—the typical and pathetic appeal— 
were heard and heeded by every man whose life- 
calling is to teach and to preach to his fellow-men 
the everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ. He may 
doubtless feel his insufficiency; the best men 
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always feel their insufficiency the most. Yet 
necessity is laid upon him—the sacred necessity of 
helping as many human souls as he can in a time 
which, from the standpoint of Christian belief, most 
of us are obliged to recognise as a time of transi- 
tion and unrest. 

Even if we had never heard a whisper of the 
movement known as “ The New Theology,” it must 
be quite evident to us ‘that things theological do 
not stand with us to-day in the same position as 
they stood with our fathers a hundred, or even fifty, 
yearsago. The changes have been many and wide. 
In certain respects they have been radical. We 
may welcome them or we may deprecate them. 
They may seem to us signs of the rising tide of 
progress, or they may fill us with the black convic- 
tion that faith is swiftly on the ebb. But whatever 
our views and estimates of them, these changes are 
undeniable. Many peopleare strongly affected by 
them—more strongly, perhaps, than they are willing 
to allow. But the fact is that they cannot help 
themselves, any more than, in political matters, we 
can help ourselves being affected by the uprising 
among us, in so irresistible a fashion, of ‘“ the con- 
dition-of-the-people question,” as Carlyle used to 
callit. Theological unsettlement has passed beyond 
the door of the study of the theologian. It is 
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fermenting in the mind of “the man in the street ” ; 
for, far oftener than we suspect, large numbers of 
the men in the street have a very real and living 
interest in Christ and Christianity. 

A Christian teacher at the present hour can con- 
sequently render no better service, alike to the 
historic faith he is charged to proclaim and to the 
men and women he is set to save, than to use his 
best endeavours, poor as they may be, to show the 
difference between faith and form, and to makeit clear 
that, if to-day we have to cast the substance of the 
faith into new forms, the substance is still there, im- 
perishable and unchanged. Substance is one thing ; 
form is another. You do not destroy the substance 
by altering the form. What destruction of the 
gold is there if you take a necklace, and then, 
melting it down, work it up again into a bracelet ? 
The precious metal remains. It is only the form 
that is different. Even so, although our fathers 
phrased Christian truth in one way yesterday, and 
we phrase Christian truth in another way to-day, 
and our children will phrase Christian truth in still 
another way to-morrow, the great and encouraging 
point to remember is that no alteration of phrase- 
ology affects essential Christian truth itself. The 
truth cannot pass away; it endures for ever. For 
it is the truth of the Eternal God, and of the 
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Christ who came from Him, and who, standing in 
the midst of men, cried to them with a voice that 
loses nothing of its strength or its authority with 
the lapse of centuries, “lam the Truth.” 

Two things, therefore, I venture to think, may 
be hoped for from any attempt, however inade- 
quate, provided always it be earnest and sincere, 
to re-state the substance of the Christian faith in 
the form prescribed by the thought and speech of 
the day. One is the fresh confirmation in their 
belief of such Christian people as may have felt 
themselves unsettled by the shaking that is going 
on in the realm of theological opinion. The other 
is the acceptance, hearty and intelligent, of 
Christianity, and, still more, of the great, dear 
Christ who is the sum of Christianity, by some at 
least of those who have been held back from 
believing because Christian truth has seemed to 
them but too evidently in the melting-pot, even 
if not evaporating, indeed, into the thinnest of thin 
air. It is with the hope that some contribution, 
however small, may be made to the furtherance of 
these two ends, that the pages which follow have 
been prepared. 

But now nothing is easier than to imagine some 
most excellent people raising the question: “ Why 
a re-statement of the Christian faith at all? Why 
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not the old form as well as the old faith?” Nay, 
perhaps there may be something more than a 
suspicion that, together with the altered form, the 
faith itself is altered at the sametime. But allow- 
ing to that suspicion whatever weight it may 
deserve, I can say only that, in regard to the 
altered form, we cannot help ourselves. It is forced 
upon us. It is forced upon us by those changes 
already referred to—changes over which we have 
nocontrol. They render the new form a resistless 
necessity for all who want to preserve the old faith 
for the blessing and the life of the world. Know- 
ledge advances; the human mind moves on; 
points of view alter, as when you are going up a 
mountain-side and pause every now and then to 
look behind you. And can all this take place, as 
undeniably it does take place, without its effect 
upon Christian theology ? Tennyson reminds us 
that 

‘¢ The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 

suns.” 

Well, if their thoughts are widened, as weall know 
they are, about ninety-nine other things, is the 
hundredth thing—is Christian belief—to be the only 
one about which their thoughts will remain of 
precisely the same dimensions as they were? Surely 
that is impossible; or, if it were possible, what 
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would happen would be this—Christian belief 
would not be the ‘‘ river whose streams make glad 
the city of God.” On the contrary, it would bea 
standing pool, becoming the more stagnant the 
longer it stands, and getting ever more thickly 
mantled over with the green slime of tradition. 

Nay, more than that. Theology, which Lord 
Bacon declared to be ‘‘ the queen of the sciences,” 
would be the one unprogressive science. While 
chemistry progresses, while biology progresses, 
while astronomy progresses, while your doctors 
and your surgeons were never so well able to fight 
disease, to alleviate suffering, and to restore health, 
as they are to-day, theology would be doomed to 
remain precisely what it was and where it was and 
as it was. Can any lover of theology allow that? 
Can we admit that theology—the celestial science 
of the life of God in the soul of man—is never to 
move a step forward, while the other sciences are 
marching on? 

The obvious fact is that the Bible itself, from 
Genesis to Revelation, furnishes you with one loud, 
long protest against any such idea. For ifthe Bible 
is anything at all, it is the inspired record of a mag- 
nificent, unceasing progress in men’s apprehension 
of the Eternal God, as the Eternal God on His part, 
in infinite grace and compassion and love, stage by 
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stage made Himself known to men. Turn to the 
beginning of the Bible, and you find men’s idea of 
God so crude and primitive that they actually 
represent Him as visiting Abraham and sitting down 
with the patriarch to feast on veal and cakes. But 
turn to the end of the Bible, and you find the idea of 
God so spiritual, so lofty, so grand, that it is said, 
“No man hath seen God at any time—God is 
Spirit—God is Light—God is Love.’ What 
amazing advance! What glorious progress! The 
theology of the Bible at least is no stagnant pool, 
whatever may be the case with the theology 
of certain Churches and theologians. No; the 
theology of the Bible is a river—a river of water 
of life—ever flowing, and deepening and broaden- 
ing as it flows. You need ask no more evidence, 
no better vindication, than the Bible itself supplies 
you with, of the necessity and the use of new forms 
for the old faith. And what you may confidently 
assert is that to-day the new forms are forced upon 
us by the momentous changes in thought and out- 
look during the last half-century—changes over 
which, be it repeated, we have no control. 

Let us pass on to notice the chief of them. We 
must content ourselves with little more than a 
glance at the most, which is all that considerations 
of space allow, 
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1. To begin with, then, there is hzstorical criticism 
in relation to the Bible. Most Christian people must 
know of that movement, so diligently carried on 
by eminent scholars in Britain, on the Continent, 
and in America, even though such people have 
lacked the leisure to acquaint themselves with the 
character of the work done and the main con- 
clusions generally arrived at. But if it be true, 
as Professor George Adam Smith tells us—and he 
is one of the brightest ornaments of the United 
Free Church of Scotland—that ‘ modern criticism 
has won its war against the traditional theories,” 
especially in reference to the Old Testament, then 
obviously there is a new form into which somehow 
we have to get the old faith. The critics assure 
us, for example, and assure us with practical unani- 
mity, that the very earliest of the documents out 
of which the first six books of the Bible—Genesis 
to Joshua—were wrought up by successive editings 
into the form we read them in to-day, was not 
written till at least the ninth century before Christ, 
—that is to say, about five hundred years after the 
deliverance from Egypt and the settlement in 
Canaan. Well, if that be the case, if five hundred 
years elapsed before the story of Israel’s early life 
as a people was written down, who cannot see that 
considerable modification must be made in our 
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estimate of that story ? We stand to-day about 
five hundred years from the times of Henry V. 
and the battle of Agincourt. Suppose that there 
had never been any written account of those times 
till some Macaulay or Froude or Green of our 
own days sat down to write it. What should we 
say? ’ 

2. But, in the next place, beside the momentous 
question of Biblical criticism, we have to take into 
account as a force working very powerfully for 
change, the great scientific doctrine of evolution. I 
shall have more to say about that, of course, in the 
chapter given to the creation of the world and man. 
But evolution is a new form indeed. Noone needs 
to be told how widely it is accepted. Practically, to 
a greater or less extent, everybody is an evolu- 
tionist now. I do not mean in the vulgar sense in 
which evolution is sometimes travestied, as when it 
is said that man is descended from monkeys. No; 
I mean an evolutionist in the sense of accepting 
the doctrine that evolution, growth, development 
—call it what you will—is God’s invariable way 
of working at all times, in all places, in all things. 
The acorn becomes the oak. The baby becomes 
the man. The alphabet grows into a literature. 
The clan evolves into a nation. A little band of 
Galilean peasants develop in the course of centuries 
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into the world-wide Christian Church. Nothing 
comes full-grown into being. God does not work 
by leaps and jumps. Everywhere we may observe 
the law which Jesus Christ Himself phrased in the 
memorable words: “ First the blade ; then the ear; 
then the full corn in the ear.” We all believe 
that. We are all evolutionists now. We all con- 
fess that universally God’s processes are gradual— 
little by little, stage by stage, from less to more, 
from lower to higher. We all confess that it is 
God Himself who is in those processes, moment 
by moment carrying them on, the informing Soul 
of them, the animating Force of them. But how 
different that is—who cannot see ow different >— 
from the old idea of the world, and of man’s history 
in it,as a kind of machine which God had con- 
structed, and wound up, and set going, while He 
looked on from some glorious throne, and every 
now and then, when He saw it going wrong, sud- 
denly interposed to try and put it right! Yes, 
evolution is a new form indeed, and into it also 
you have to get the old faith. 

3. Then, further, within. comparatively recent 
times, as most of us are aware, the demand has 
been growing ever more and more urgent that the 
various Christian beliefs should be able to give a 
satisfactory moral account of themselves. If what 
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seems to be involved in them is radically incon- 
sistent with our commonly accepted standards of 
justice and goodness, they have to-day simply no 
chance with an ever-increasing majority of people. 
That was not formerly the case. Men used to say, 
_ men used to be content to say, about one point of 
Christian doctrine and another, “This may not seem 
just; that may not seem good.’’ But then they 
would add, as though it settled the thing finally, 
“But God is God and not man; His ways are not 
our ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts.” Well, 
it must be said that that will not suffice to-day. It 
will not do for men and women born and bred in 
modern democracy with its keen sense of the 
rights of man. It may do for Orientals, accus- 
tomed to the absolutism of Czar or Sultan, who, 
out of pure arbitrariness, can raise up one man to 
favour and riches and cast down another man to 
misery and death. But it will not do for us. We 
must see the justice of things, the goodness of 
things, in what we are required to believe of God 
and His dealings with the creatures He has made. 
Professor Denney is one of the ablest and the most 
orthodox of Scottish theologians. But he tells 
you—and tells you with perfect truth—that no 
doctrine of Atonement, for example, will pass 
current to-day unless it can be ethically construed. 
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The same is true of the whole cycle of Christian 
belief. Men say of God what Whittier, the Quaker 
poet of America, said of Him: 
“ Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see; 
But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.” 

The feeling is practically universal among us that 
at the very least God is as good and as just, as 
merciful and as humane, as the best of men. And 
in the light of that feeling, and in the terms it 
prescribes, you have to-day to translate every 
Christian doctrine that is to have a chance of being 
accepted by the masses of the people. The 
feeling, in fact, requires a new form for the old 
faith. 

4. Still further, in this connection, I must refer 
to just one point more. The last fifty years or so, 
as all of us are aware, have witnessed the uprising 
of a vast movement, whose ultimate issues nobody 
can foresee, on behalf of what we popularly call 
“social Christianity.’ I do not mean by that 
merely the engaging by Christian people in social 
work—the sweetening of the slums, institutional 
churches, university settlements, central missions, 
and so forth. These things—and may God bless 
and multiply them !—are only signs and symptoms, 
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as primroses and violets are signs and symptoms 
of the spring. By social Christianity I mean 
something more and wider. I mean what Jesus 
Christ meant by that great and constant key-note 
of His ministry—the Kingdom of God. I meana 
Christianised society. I mean a regenerated world. 
The former idea was that the world was “a poor 
old stranded wreck,” as a popular mission hymn 
puts it; and that the Church was consequently 
a kind of life-boat to get as many perishing 
souls from off it as possible, and row them safe 
to the harbour of heaven. That idea has largely 
disappeared. Not because Christians to-day believe 
less in evangelistic effort and individual salvation. 
God forbid !. But because they believe more in the 
salvation of society. They believe that when our 
Lord taught us to pray, “‘ Thy Kingdom come,” 
He meant something practical, something tangible, 
something to be realised on this earth, and not in 
some dim and distant heaven away in the clouds. 
And if Christian belief is to be re-stated in the 
terms of the best thought of to-day, then social 
salvation, the Kingdom of God, is another of the 
new forms into which the old faith must be cast. 
Well, then, it is such things as these—Biblical 
criticism, evolution, the demand that Christian doc- 
trine should be moral, the coming into prominence 
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of Christ’s leading idea of the Kingdom of God— 
that would seem to make necessary some attempted 
re-statement of Christian belief. In this little volume 
let the writer and the reader, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, humbly make the attempt together. 
In the interests, not of the truth only, but of 
human hearts and lives, God grant the attempt 
may not altogether fail! But however that be, we 
may meantime absolutely rest on the assurance that 
‘the truth of the Lord endureth for ever.” The truth 
of the Lord is imperishable. Let no one imagine 
that re-statement means destruction. As already 
said, substance is one thing, while form is another. 
Let us never make the mistake of regarding form 
and substance as identical. Least of all should we 
make that mistake in regard to Christian truth. 
The forms may change—the forms must change— 
the forms ought to change. But the substance— 
if indeed it be the truth of God, and not, as some- 
times happens, the invention of man—is there, 
unalterable and everlasting. For us, as Mr. Glad- 
stone once said in his later years, “Christianity is 
Christ,” and Christ is the same yesterday and to- 
day and for ever. Christ is the truth in whose 
power and inspiration His disciples joyfully live. 
Christ is the truth in whose security and comfort 
they can peacefully die 


CHAPTER II 


GOD AND THE TRINITY 


THE first thing in every religion isits doctrine of 
God. What kind of God does it offer men to 
believe in, invite them to look up to, bid them 
worship, call them to approach in prayer? 

These are the questions which inevitably take 
the foremost place when you are considering a 
religion with the view of finding out how high or 
how low you shall place it in the scale of spiritual 
values. You can see at a glance that they are not 
merely speculative questions, of a similar order to 
the question whether any other of the planets are 
inhabited besides the earth. Far from it. They 
are very practical questions, quite as practical, for 
example, as a shortage or an abundance in any 
given year in the wheat-supply of the world. For 
the fact is certain and indisputable that, as water 
cannot rise above its own level, so the believers in 
a religion can never be any better than the God it 
offers them. “Like master, like man,” we say. 
With even greater truth we may say, “ Like deity, 
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like worshipper.” And if the practical worth of a 
religion is to be tested and settled by the kind of 
men and women it makes of the people who believe 
in it, then clearly everything depends upon what 
it teaches them in its doctrine of God. That isthe 
fountain, and the stream must correspond. That 
is the root, and what grows from it will be good or 
bad accordingly. 

Consequently, then, in any endeavour, however 
imperfect, to give a plain and popular rendering of 
Christian belief in the thought and speech of 
to-day, the kind of God we are to believe in must 
be our very first concern. It not simply colours 
all else. It does more—it determines it. If you 
cannot offer the men and women of the twentieth 
century a doctrine of God that answers to the needs 
of the twentieth century, there is little hope that 
you will enlist them for the great cause of Christian 
faith as a whole, You must give them a doctrine 
of God that speaks home at once to their reason 
and their conscience and their heart. And there- 
fore the first thing for us to do is to ask and answer 
the question, ‘‘ What kind of a God is credible to us 
of to-day? What must we believe that God is, if we 
are to believe in God at all?” 

Is the reminder needful that in the past, even, 
indeed not a very distant past, good people have 
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believed in a God that many of us would find it 
morally and religiously impossible to believe in 
now? They have, for example, believed in a God 
who could doom to an endless hell little innocent 
babies who died unbaptised. How could we believe 
in such a God? Why, it reminds one of the story 
told, I think, but am not sure, of John Wesley. 
He was once engaged in theological discussion with 
a stern and uncompromising Calvinist, one of the 
hardest of the hard and one of the highest of the 
high. “Oh, I see,” said Wesley, very quietly ; 
“ your God is my devil.” The God some men have 
believed in in the past, the God some men may 
believe in still, is simply not credible for the man 
of average intelligence and earnestness in the 
twentieth century. What kind of God, then, zs 
credible ? What must be the God whom we can 
accept to-day ? Let us consider that first. 

1. May I say, to begin with, that He must be a 
present God? Some people, especially the apostles 
and advocates of the New Theology, would prefer 
doubtless to say an “immanent” God. They use 
the word “immanent” in avowed and emphatic 
contradiction to the word “transcendent.” God 
transcendent and God immanent represent broadly 
two opposed ideas of God and His relation to the 
universe and toman, Commonly speaking, though, 
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perhaps, not strictly speaking, people who lay 
supreme stress on the transcendence of God think 
of Him as governing the universe and man, as it 
were, from outside ; while people who lay supreme 
stress on the zmmanence of God think of Him as 
sustaining and guiding them from within. Let me 
use a very simple illustration. You have a rose- 
tree in your garden, and you watch it daily all the 
season through, from the dawn of the spring till 
the last chill autumnal day. You see the leaves 
open and unfold. You see the buds form, and 
swell, and break, and grow into the full-blown 
flower in its double beauty of colour and scent. 
Now, what the believer in the Divine transcendence 
would say about it all is this—that it takes place 
as it does in virtue of the inexhaustible life with 
which God filled the creation at the first, and in 
accordance with the laws that at the first He laid 
upon the creation. The creation, so to say, is just 
a great clock which He made ages ago, and wound 
up, and set going, so that it has been going ever 
since. That is why the buds form and the roses 
blow. But the believer in the Divine immanence 
would say: ‘‘ No, the apostle of transcendence is 
wrong. His view of the case is altogether too 
mechanical. I say that the buds form and the 
roses blow because God Himself is personally 
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present in them. The life of the rose-tree is a part 
of the very life of God. It is a ripple, a wavelet, of 
the infinite and eternal ocean of life, for which God 
is only another name. God is in the buds and the 
roses as He isin all things and all men. He does 
not govern the universe from a great throne outside 
it. He is its indwelling and animating soul.” Put 
popularly, that is what is meant by God being an 
“immanent” God. But my own preference is for 
the term, a present God. And what we may securely 
affirm is that a credible God for us of to-day must 
be a present God. We cannot believe in what 
Carlyle once spoke of as an absentee God, sitting 
apart from the world, and seeing it go. Why not? 
Modern science and modern philosophy alike have 
made such a belief impossible for nine thinking 
men and women out of every ten. Turn to modern 
science, and what does it show you as, perhaps, at 
once its widest and its most certain generalisation ? 
It shows you what Herbert Spencer calls “the 
Infinite and Eternal Energy in which all things 
consist and from which all things proceed.” There 
is nothing that does not reveal that Energy. You 
can see it in the mote dancing in the sunbeam, 
You can feel it in the beating of your own pulse. 
No gaps anywhere, no cessation anywhere. That 
Energy is infinite and eternal indeed, Then, again, 
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turning to modern philosophy, what do you learn 
there? You learn that since the only energy you 
are directly and immediately conscious of is the 
energy of will, the best and truest way in which to 
think of the energy everywhere displayed in the 
universe is to think of it as a vast Will. But then, 
if that be so, if the universal Energy be the 
expression of a universal Will, what other God will 
do for us of to-day but a present God? God, if He 
isto be to us a credible God, must be in every inch 
of space, in every moment of time—not a God who 
is here, but not there—not a God who is present for a 
while and then is absent for a while—not a God who 
now leaves things to the working of natural law, and 
again, when the occasion calls, comes and takes 
them directly into His own hands. Notso. But 
a God who is personally present in the world, 
personally present with us, always, everywhere, and 
in everything. That is one indispensable feature 
of the God in whom alone we can believe to-day. 
2. Moreover, we men and women of the twen- 
tieth century, if we are to believe in a God at 
all, must have a God who is humane. One rather 
shrinks, indeed, from applying that term to God, 
and yet perhaps there is no other that quite so 
well expresses what I mean. Suffer the expres- 
sion again, then—a humane God. Take it in the 
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lump, it is a humane age we live in, and all the 
best men and women to-day are men and women 
who are intensely revolted at what savours of 
cruelty, of pitilessness, of oppression, of barbarity, 
of inhumanity. Parents who torture their children, 
van-drivers who torture their horses, are looked 
upon with deep loathing by all but the most 
hardened minds. We are crusaders against all 
needless suffering. We utter loud cries of protest 
against all wanton infliction of pain. When you 
read of the ancient world, of Rome at the height of 
her imperial splendour, and find that a noble could 
sit idly by his fish-ponds and feed the fish with 
fragments of the bodies of his mutilated slaves, 
you are horrified. You say, “ Is it conceivable that, 
in any age, in any land, which had the very slightest 
pretensions to civilisation, such atrocious barbarities 
were perpetrated ?”’ When you read of Spanish 
bull-fights, you say, with a very pardonable sense of 
pride, “Thank God, such things are not allowed in 
England!” Yes, a humane age. And we must 
have a humane God if we are to believe in God at 
ail. Our God must be one whose heart is a con- 
tinual fountain of pity. One who is filled with 
intense indignation at every cruelty under the sun. 
One who takes no pleasure in suffering. One who 
does not delight in blood. One to whom it is an 
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insult when a nation sings Ze Deums over thousands 
of enemies slain in a victorious war. One with 
whose tender mercy and compassionating love 
every tear, every groan, every pang, must somehow 
be still reconcilable, and who is working victoriously 
to bring nothing but good at the last out of them all. 

3. And further, it may very safely be said that 
no God is believable by us in this century who is 
not a just God. The instinct of justice—perhaps I 
should rather say, the feeling for justice—is un- 
deniably very strong among us. We feel that 
every man should be fairly dealt with, his circum- 
stances taken into consideration as much as his 
conduct, the strength of his temptations as well as 
the frequency or the depth of his falls. We think, 
for instance, that too much credit should not be 
given to a man who has a bright and _ pleasant 
home, if he does not pass his evenings in the tap- 
room, and that a man who does pass his evenings 
in the tap-room should not be too sternly con- 
demned if he flies there as a refuge from a home 
which is little better than a sty. And this feeling 
for justice in ourselves makes us demand a similar 
feeling in God. We cannot believe to-day in an 
unfair God, in an arbitrary God, in a God who 
does not, so to say, look all round the question in 
His dealings with men. 
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Of course it is a matter of common knowledge 
that people have not always, even in Christian 
times, felt the irrepressible demand for a just God 
in the sense in which we understand justice. They 
were too much accustomed to think of God as a 
King, and to think of Him as a King in the light of 
what they saw of kinghood in the absolute monarchs 
and emperors of their own days. “Cannot I do as 
I will? Is it not enough that I will it?” That 
was the idea of kinghood which they transferred in 
exalted form to God Himself. Let it be said, how- 
ever, though with the utmost reverence, that is all 
outgrown for us of to-day. This is not the age of 
absolutism and sovereigns ; it is the age of peoples 
and democracy. Your very pauper has rights. 
Your very criminal has rights. The sentiment of 
justice is powerful, and only a just God is credible 
to us in the twentieth century. 

4. One other point. The story has often been 
quoted which Mr. Froude tells in his biography of 
Carlyle, to the effect that Carlyle and he were one 
day talking about the woes and the wrongs of the 
world, when Mr. Froude said, “I can only believe 
in a God who does something.” And Carlyle 
cried out, with a heart-break in his voice, “He 
does nothing, He does nothing! He looks on and 
does nothing!” I sincerely hope that no reader of 
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these pages is in sympathy with that bitter and 
pessimistic sentiment of Carlyle. But certainly 
weall sympathise with the opinion of his biographer. 
We of to-day can believe only in a God who does 
something, who is always doing something for the 
world He has made, something to help it forward, 
something to lift it up, something to frustrate 
and overpower cruelty, strife, lies, and sin, some- 
thing to exalt and render triumphant mercy, truth, 
peace, and righteousness. Why, that is precisely 
what all the best people, in the churches and 
outside them, are doing to-day. The twentieth 
century saint is not a recluse in the sanctity of his 
cell—he is a worker, a fighter, a reformer, in the 
murk and the reek of the world. Can we believe 
in a God who is less? A God withdrawn far into 
the recesses of some radiant heaven, lapped in His 
own blessedness, leaving this poor earth to work its 
way up out of the slime-pit ? Nota true man but 
cries, No, The God for us of to-day is a working 
God, an active God, a God who is always helping 
the world forward to the glorious end He keeps 
steadily in view. 

Well, then, if above all things the God whom 
we in this age are to find a credible God, must 
be a present God, a humane God, a just God, and 
an active God—here is the great question: /s God 
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such? The Infinite Power that, as Paul puts it, is 
“over all and in all and through all ”—does that 
Power answer these insistent requirements of the 
modern mind and the modern conscience and the 
modern heart ? 

Let us, with our whole strength of conviction, 
answer, “Yes, perfectly, absolutely.” There can be 
no doubt about it. And the reason is plain. It is 
because, following the lead of the best and most 
enlightened modern theology, we go back to Jesus 
Christ—the historic Jesus Christ—and see God in 
Him. Itis just what He Himself was always telling 
mentodo. ‘Look at Me,” He said, “and see God 
in Me. Hethat hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
Comparatively speaking, it is only of late years 
that we have been learning to do that. What 
’ Christian thinkers—too many of them—have been 
in the habit of doing was something different. 
They reflected, they speculated, they decided what 
God must be, and then said that that was what He 
was. The Infinite, the Eternal, the Omnipotent, 
the Omniscient, the Omnipresent. You know all 
the great sounding words of the older theology. 
But the newer theology has learned a more excellent 
way. Itis Christ's way. It is the apostles’ way. 
It takes the fact of Christ and starts there. It 
sees God through Christ. It says, “What Christ 
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was, God is.” And we can thankfully and 
adoringly affirm that this present, and humane, and 
just, and active God whom we want to-day, is 
found to perfection in Christ. In Christ we 
discover Him, believe in Him, trust Him, worship 
Him, lean upon Him. And the result is life and 
peace and joy to our souls. 

But then, furthermore, it is a commonplace of 
Christian belief, because the overwhelming majority 
of Christians hold it to be a commonplace of the 
New Testament, that God is a Trinity, as well asa 
Unity—that God is in some sense Three, as He is 
also One. What a mystery itis! How few of us 
—perhaps none of us at all—can do more, or at least 
are prepared to do more, than accept it as a revealed 
fact, without trying to give it a reasoned explana- 
tion! How shall we think of it, how shall we 
speak of it, to-day ? 

Well, at the very least, this surely must be plain 
—that, whatever may be meant by three Persons 
in one God, we must not be so much ‘under the 
spell of a word,” as by persons to mean and to 
understand distinct and separate individualities, 
There are not three Gods—God the Father, God 
the Son, God the Spirit. No; there is only one 
God, who is at once Father, Son, and Spirit in a 
certain great and wonderful “threeness” of His 
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Divine Nature. What the true Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity asserts is ‘“‘that God is three in some 
sense in which He is not one.” He is one person- 
ality, not three personalities ; but in His one per- 
sonality there is a threefold life. There are three 
personal distinctions in the being of the one God. 

Does this make anyone’s faith to stumble? 
Why, on the contrary, ought it not to help our 
faith? Consider the busy research which in this 
modern time is carried on jinto the marvellous 
phenomenon of personality, and what do you find ? 
You find that the higher up in the scale any form 
of life is, the more of complexity there is in its 
personality, if I may use that word in regard to 
beings lower than ourselves. Who would deny 
that the personality of a dog is more complex 
than the personality of a sheep? And in regard 
to human beings, the personality of men and 
women of a higher type is more complex than the 
personality of men and women of a lower type. 
Compare a man like Shakespeare with an agricul- 
tural labourer, compare a woman like George 
Eliot with the agricultural labourer’s wife, and you 
will see what I mean. Well, God is the Highest 
Life in the universe. He stands at the summit of 
the scale. Would you expect His personality to be 
simple? All analogy shows you that you ought 
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to expect it to be complex. And that is precisely 
what you have in the Divine Trinity—the one 
Infinite Personality with the threefold life of Father, 
Son, and Spirit. In the created universe, upheld 
from moment to moment by the power of the one 
God—there you have the life of the Father. In 
Jesus Christ, in all He was and is for the redemp- 
tion of our race—there you have the life of the Son. 
And as for the life of the Spirit—it is the breath 
of God in the soul—it is God communicating 
Himself to the higher nature of every human being 
in the world. 
“ And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 

And speaks of heaven.” 

This is the God we all need—this three-one God 
—present, humane, just, ever active in blessing for 
us and the entire race of man. We need Him— 
ah, how much! And blessed be His glorious 
name, we have Him—our God! 


CHAPTER III 
THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND MAN 


LET it be said at the outset that there are 
probably few points of Christian belief, if indeed 
there are any, in respect of which re-statement is 
more urgently needed to-day than that of the 
creation of the world and man. The reason is 
obvious. Modern science, with increasing clear- 
ness and confidence, tells one story of the creation 
of the world and man; while Christian belief is 
supposed by a great many people, both inside the 
Churches and outside them, to tell quite another. 
Which is true? Which is the more in accord with 
the facts of the case ? 

The question is thought to be a very crucial one. 
Not a few sincere and earnest Christians feel it to 
be a very crucial one. It seems to them that they 
have to choose between faith and science. If 
science demonstrates that the world and man came 
to be in one way, and faith involves the necessity 
of believing that they came to be in a different 
way, then will that not be a deadly blow to faith ? 
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I have known more than one excellent young man, 
for example, who has gained some knowledge of 
modern science in its bearings upon the origin of the 
world and man, and who has in consequence felt him- 
self brought face to face with the anxious question : 
“Must I, then, give up my Bible? Ifthe Bible is not 
literally true in what it tells me about creation, how 
can I trust it in what it tells me about other things?” 

Nor is it Christians only who feel that this 
opposition, as it seems to be, between science 
and the Bible, is a crucial matter for Christian 
belief. People who are not Christians feel it to be 
so, too. Some of them even rejoice in it. They 
say to us, perhaps with a chuckle, perhaps with a 
sneer, ‘‘ What do you think of your Christianity 
now?” Let me remark in passing that such 
people irresistibly recall the anecdote of the half- 
witted man, who is said to have been told that a 
little spring he met with in the course of a country 
walk was the source of the Thames. Down went 
his large foot upon it ina moment. Then he cried 
with delight, “ I wonder what the Londoners will 
think when they see their river dry!” May we 
not say, I hope without the slightest want of 
courtesy, that people who imagine that Christian 
belief has got its death-blow if science can prove 
the truth of its account of the origin of the world 
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and man as against the Bible account of it, betray 
as poor an insight into the real bearings of the case 
as did the man who thought he could, even for a 
moment, dry up the Thames at London Bridge 
because he put his foot on a little spring among the 
Cotswolds in Gloucestershire? We shall see that 
quite clearly, I hope, in the course of this chapter. 
But meanwhile, in the light of what has just been 
said, it is evident that, both for the sake of some 
who are the friends of Christianity, and for the 
sake of others who are not the friends of Chris- 
tianity, it is an urgent matter to attempt to dis- 
tinguish, inas plain and popular a way as possible, 
between faith and form in regard to that part of 
Christian belief which is concerned with the 
creation of the world and man. 

1. First of all, then, we may surely affirm without 
hesitation that Christian belief 7s not vitally involved 
in any particular theory of the method of creation. 
What it is vitally involved in is the doctrine that 
the world and man originated in the will, and the 
power, and the wisdom, and the love, of an Infinite 
and Eternal Creator. The significance of that 
distinction is as obvious as it is immense. Pity— 
yes, a thousand pities—that it has been so long 
and so often overlooked! But the distinction 
is there—there with its immense significance. 
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Everyone must realise it. The essence of Christian 
belief in regard to the creation of the world and 
man is not in the least concerned with the method 
the great Creator has seen fit to adopt in creating 
them. It is concerned—concerned, so to say, from 
foundation to roof—with the fact that there zs a 
great Creator who has created them, and that in 
consequence they are not the outcome of inscrut- 
able fate, or blind chance, or impersonal force, or 
inevitable law. That is the hinge and the pivot of 
the whole matter. Accept that—believe that— 
and there is nothing at all in Christian belief that 
prevents you from adopting whatever view of the 
method of the Creator in creation seems to you 
most reasonable, most intelligible, most in accord 
with the facts of the case as they appear. If the 
method set out in the sublime “ poem of creation”’ 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis is in your 
eyes the method the Creator actually did adopt, 
the whole work over and done in six literal days 
of twenty-four hours, each with an evening and a 
morning, then accept that method. If, on the 
other hand, the method of evolution as described 
by modern science—evolution extending over 
untold ages, vast, immeasurable, from the primeval 
fire-mist down to this very hour—most commends 
itself to you as the Creator’s method, then accept 
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that. Any method you like, any method that 
seems to you best warranted by the facts. Chris- 
tian belief is vitally involved in no one particular 
method. It leaves you free to choose. What 
it is vitally involved in—let me repeat it—is the 
acceptance of the world and man as the work of a 
Creator. What it cannot endure—no, not for a 
moment—is any theory of the origin of the world and 
man which dispenses with a Creator. Napoleon 
reminded the great French scientist that his epoch- 
making treatise on the dynamics of the solar 
system contained no allusion to God. “ Sire,” 
answered Laplace, “I had no need of that hypo- 
thesis.” Well, that is the kind of thing Christian 
belief cannot endure—an account of the method 
in which the world and man have come to be that 
can dispense even with the hypothesis of God. 
But accept at once with your reason and your 
heart the fundamental doctrine that the world and 
man owe their origin to the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of an Infinite Creator, and the 
question of the method He employed in creating 
them falls into a subordinate place. It is not of the 
essence of Christian belief with regard to creation. 

2. Then, in the next place, we are surely free to 
assert with equal emphasis that Christian belief ts 
not vitally involved in any particular theory of the 
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origin of man, What it is vitally involved in is the 
doctrine that, however man came to be, man is 
still man. The word “animal” does not sum 
him up. Heis more than animal. He is human. 
There is something in him unshared by any animal 
in the world. It is the spiritual life. It is the 
capacity for God. It is that which opens to him a 
golden vista of endless progress. It is that which 
makes him the pilgrim-of eternity. Says Robert 
Browning : 
“ Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
Man has For Ever.” 

It is that which impels him to build altars, to 
rear temples, to offer sacrifices, to lift his hands 
heavenward while he bows his knees earthward. 
You have heard it said that man is the only animal 
that uses tools and cooks his food. True; and the 
sharper his tools and the better his cooking, the 
more do his tools and his cooking do him credit. 
But infinitely more significant, man is the only 
animal that worships. Worships! That lifts him 
at one leap out of the category ofanimal. It makes 
him human. It links him with the Divine. It 
reveals the God within him crying and craving for 
the God above him. It is the indestructible sign, 
the everlasting proof, of the presence within him of 
the spiritual life. 
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Now, it is the acceptance of the spiritual life in 
man as an inextinguishable reality that Christian 
belief is vitally involved in, whereas it is not vitally 
involved in any particular theory of man’s origin. 
What Sunday-school child but knows the famous 
text in Genesis: “And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life: and man became a 
living soul’? ? Well, what we may safely say is 
that Christian belief, with regard to the creation of 
man, leaves us perfectly free to put what interpre- 
tation we will upon the first part of that text, 
which tells of God forming man from the dust of 
the ground. We may believe if we choose that the 
first man was made, as to his physical form, exactly 
in that way—God scooping together from the 
ground a mass of dust, moistening it, making clay 
of it, fashioning a human body out of it. That is 
clearly the primitive picture of the affair in the 
mind of the writer. Or we may, on the other hand, 
believe if we choose what modern science has to 
tell us of the evolution of man’s body from animal 
ancestors. We may believe in what Charles 
Darwin calls “the descent of man,” or in what 
Henry Drummond preferably calls “the ascent of 
man.”’ Christian belief leaves us free in the matter. 
But what Christian belief does not leave us free to 
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do, is to deny the great underlying validity of the 
second part of the text quoted a moment ago, 
which asserts that the very breath of God Himself 
is in man, in virtue of which man is a living soul. 
The acceptance of that is, to Christian belief, a 
primal necessity. Belief in man as at the centre 
of him’a spiritual being, capable of God, capable 
of right and wrong, capable of eternal life, is 
vital to our faith as Christians in a degree that 
cannot be described. The kind of assertion in 
regard to man, which Christian belief cannot 
endure for a moment, is such as the great physiolo- 
gist, Moleschott, made, when he exclaimed, “ No 
thought without phosphorus,’ and congratulated 
himself that he had for ever disposed of the human 
soul. The kind of assertion that Christian belief 
demands, is that the human soul is on a different 
plane, and belongs to a different order of things, 
from phosphorus—that, in fact, the human soul is 
the very breath of God. 

Well, then, these are the two great points we 
should fix in our minds with respect to Christian 
belief concerning the creation of the world and 
man—first, that Christian belief is not vitally 
involved in any particular method of the creation 
of the world, but it is vitally involved in the 
existence of a Creator; and next, that Christian 
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belief is not vitally involved in any particular 
account of the origin of man, but it is vitally 
involved in the doctrine of man as essentially a 
spiritual being, and no.mere animal, however 
highly evolved. Those two points contain the 
gist of the distinction between faith and form in 
relation to the great question of the origin of the 
world and man. But there are certain other and 
minor points needful to be added to them. 

There is this, to begin with. It is an entirely 
mistaken assertion we sometimes hear made, 
especially with regard to the question of creation, 
to the effect that Christianity is in conflict with 
science, and science is in conflict with Christianity. 
No, indeed ; that cannot be. In the very nature 
of things, that cannot be. What may be in conflict, 
what often have been in conflict, are,on the one 
hand, ideas which are thought to be essential to 
Christianity, but are not essential; and, on the 
other hand, mistaken findings, crude theories, 
hasty conclusions, sometimes put forward by 
scientific men. Yes, these cannot help being in 
conflict, but not Christianity itself and science 
itself. When Christianity itself and science itself 
come face to face, they are like the two men in the 
familiar story, wandering on a mountain side in 
the mist, hearing each other’s footsteps on the 
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stones, afraid each of them that the other might 
attack him unawares; but at last, when they did 
meet, finding that they were brothers. Real 
Christianity and real science are like that. At a 
distance from each other, they have too often 
suffered from mutual fear and mutual misunder- 
standing. But brought together, they discover that 
they are of the same blood. How can it be other- 
wise? What is science but the interpretation of 
God’s word in Nature? What is Christianity but the 
interpretation of God’s word in Christ? And can 
God’s word in Nature and God’s word in Christ 
disagree? Does the God of all truth speak with 
two contradictory voices? Never. To ask the 
question is to answer it. Real Christianity and 
real science dwell together in the most perfect 
accord. 

Then, further, we must remind ourselves that 
although, as everybody is aware, the evolutionary 
account of the creation of the world and man is 
accepted to-day by practically all men of science 
and by many Christian thinkers and teachers, of 
whom the late Professor Henry Drummond, the 
friend and fellow-evangelist of Mr. Moody, was 
one of the best known, yet at present it is nota 
complete account. There are large gaps in it— 
critical gaps—which hitherto have not been filled, 
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They may be filled some day—they are not filled 
yet. No Christian need be at the poor pains to 
discredit the theory of evolution. On the contrary, 
it is a marvellous theory, a beautiful theory, a 
reasonable theory, a consistent theory, a theory 
that furnishes the best key available for the inter- 
pretation of this vast universe and the innumerable 
living things it contains. But it is always the part 
of the wise truth-seeker not to go beyond the facts 
of the case. And the fact is that the story of 
evolution as told us by science to-day is not a per- 
fect story. As Drummond says, “ At present there 
is not a chapter of the record that is wholly 
finished.” That is so—there are the gaps. 

We may glance for a moment at the chief 
of them. Evolutionary science tells us that, in the 
beginning, there was the primeval fire-mist diffused 
throughout space—the raw material, so to say, 
of which the universe is made. Very well. But 
how did it come to be there? Unless it was 
eternally there it must in some way have got there. 
What of the great gap, then, between empty space 
on the one hand, and that same space filled, 
on the other hand, with matter of the same kind 
that astronomers tell us they can discern in the 
nebulz of the midnight skies? There is, further, 
the gap between the living and the lifeless, the 
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organic and the inorganic. Take life in its very 
lowliest form, a mere speck of protoplasm. The 
gulf between that and non-living matter is immense, 
as great scientists are themselves the first to admit. 
Who bridged it over so that in the process of 
evolution the hour struck when this world of ours 
beheld for the first time the miracle of life? So, 
too, with the gap between the unconscious and the 
conscious in the world of living things. There is 
unconscious life as exemplified in plants and trees. 
There is conscious life as exemplified in horses and 
dogs. What a gap between them! How came 
the passage from the one to the other to be made? 
Clearly it was made, but science cannot tell how. 
And then the greatest gap of all—the gap between 
the animal and the human. Take the highest of 
the apes; take the lowest of mankind. Still they 
stand on opposite sides of a great gulf. You can 
never make an ape human, however much of the 
ape there may still be in humanity. How was it 
that this gulf, so deep and wide, between the 
animal and the human ever got crossed? No 
convincing answer has ever been given to that 
question. This gap, like those already mentioned, 
still remains the unexplored and the unexplained. 
Meanwhile, however, we should very particularly 
remind ourselves of this further point—that, even 
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supposing the evolutionary account of the creation 
of the world and man becomes some day a com- 
plete and continuous account, no chapter missing, 
no gaps left, essential Christian faith would never- 
theless remain utterly untouched. It has remained 
untouched through all the changes that science has 
effected in our ideas of the universe. It has 
remained untouched though probably not one 
Christian believer in a thousand now believes that 
God made the world in six literal days, as the 
writer in Genesis states that He did—beginning 
His creative work on Monday morning, so to say, 
and finishing it on the following Saturday night. 
It has remained untouched though practically 
nobody to-day believes, as the first Christians 
believed, that this earth is a flat plain in the centre 
of the universe, with heaven just above our heads 
beyond the sky. Is it true that evolution is the 
method God has adopted in making the world and 
man? Very well. Then He chose that method 
because it seemed to Him the best. The only 
difference involved in the question as between the 
old idea of creation and the new idea of creation, 
is the difference between God making an oak tree 
all at once, and God making an acorn out of which 
He makes the oak tree by degrees. That is all. 
Evolution requires an Evolver just as creation 
D 
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requires a Creator. God is still left. Still is the 
great word true: ‘“‘I have made the earth, and 
created man upon it.” Man is still left—formed as 
to his body, indeed, out of the dust of the ground, 
but with the very breath of God in him, constitut- 
ing him a spiritual being, a living soul. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE 


WHEN Sir Walter Scott was dying, he said to 
Lockhart, his son-in-law: “Bring me the book.” 
And Lockhart inquired, “What book?” ‘ The 
book,” was the answer. _ “ 7he book—the Bible— 
there is but one.” Sir Walter’s estimate of the 
Bible is paralleled by another great literary man’s 
estimate of it. A son of Charles Dickens was 
leaving home, going to make a career for himself 
abroad. “I put a New Testament among your 
books,” said the famous novelist to him, ‘‘ for 
the very same reasons and with the very same 
hopes that made me write an easy account of it 
for you when you were a little child—because it is 
the best book that ever was or will be known in 
the world.” 

Coming now, therefore, to treat, however inade- 
quately, the great question of the inspiration of the 
Bible, let us begin by asking ourselves, What do 
such testimonies as those of Scott and Dickens 
mean? They could easily be multiplied a hundred- 
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fold. Observe that they are not the testimonies of 
men, part of whose very business in life is the 
commendation and the defence of the Bible. They 
are not the testimonies of professional theologians 
and salaried preachers. They are the testimonies 
simply of men who knew and admired and loved 
what is greatest in literature and noblest in life. 
And that was how these men spoke of the Bible— 
“ The book,” “ The one book,” “ The best book ever 
known in the world.” What do such testimonies 
to the Bible mean, 1 say? They can mean only 
that there is something about the Bible that makes 
it felt to be ethically, spiritually, religiously unique. 
The Bible, in fact, stands alone. It is among 
books what Jesus Christ is among mankind. As 
you cannot classify Jesus Christ, so neither can you 
classify the Bible. Indeed, the Bible has been 
called by someone “the god of books.” No 
Christian believer but will respond to that senti- 
ment with a hearty Amen. Yes, the god of books. 
But why? There is but one answer. We confess 
the Bible to be the god of books, because that some- 
thing about the Bible which constitutes its unique- 
ness makes us feel the Bible to be the book of 
God. There is more of God in the Bible than in 
any other book in the world. And that is why, 
speaking in the most general terms, all Christians, 
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without exception, representing every church, 
every sect, every school of thought, throughout 
Christendom, blend their voices into a chorus and 
pronounce the Bible inspired. 

Well, then, in our present endeavour to distin- 
guish between faith and form in relation to the 
universal Christian belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible, we cannot do better than make this our 
starting-point—namely, that there is. something 
about the Bible, a Divine quality, a Divine element, 
a Divine atmosphere, that causes all Christians at 
least—and probably a good many other people who 
would prefer not to call themselves Christians—to 
feel and to find God in the Bible in a way and to 
a degree that they do not feel and find Him in any 
other book in the entire literature of the world, 
Let us start with that because, whatever our 
various theories of inspiration, we are all agreed 
upon the fact of inspiration. Whatever the 
inspiration of the Bible is, whatever it implies, 
whatever it includes, no Christian believer ques- 
tions that the inspiration of the Bible is there, as 
manifest and certain a fact as anything can possibly 
be. The closer you come to the Bible, and the 
closer the Bible comes to you, the more you feel in 
it as a whole, however the case may stand with 
some of its parts, the very breath, warm and 
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living, of the Spirit of God. That is our starting- 
point, then. There is a very firm, convinced, 
unanimous Christian beliefin the fact of the Bible’s 
inspiration. It is the god of books because it is 
the book of God. 

But now, from that starting-point, we must 
set out on the quest, never more important and 
urgent than to-day, as to what the inspiration of 
the Bible essentéally is. - What does it mean, what 
does it involve, what does it consist in? The 
call is imperative that we should be both perfectly 
frank and perfectly reverent in trying to answer 
that question—frank, because assuredly the Bible 
has nothing to fear from the freest possible inquiry 
into the nature of its inspiration, nothing to fear, 
and indeed everything to gain; and reverent, 
because our love for the Bible, our conviction that 
it is the book of God ina sense not to be applied 
to any other book in the world, impel and oblige 
us to a spirit of profoundest reverence as we 
handle the Bible to try and see from the Bible 
itself what is really meant when we call it 
inspired. 

1. Well, then, first, we must say that no one, who 
is acquainted with the facts as they lie open to our 
intelligence in the pages of the Bible itself, can 
affirm that the inspiration of the Bible means that 
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the Bible is a supernaturally perfect book, entirely 
free from blemishes, from faults, from errors, from 
inconsistencies, of any and every kind. There 
have, indeed, been good people who have claimed 
that such a supernatural perfection is vitally 
involved in the inspiration of the Bible. There 
may be good people who claim that still. Well, all 
we can say, though we must say it with the utmost 
courtesy, is that anybody who claims for the 
Bible this supernatural perfection in every respect, 
simply does not know his Bible. The claim for 
the supernatural perfection of the Bible—not a 
flaw, not a mistake in it anywhere, from Genesis 
to Revelation—breaks down in the face of evidence 
to the contrary which the Bible itself furnishes in 
abundance. 

Just take two or three instances out of many. 
In what is known as Stephen’s defence, which 
the first martyr made immediately before being 
stoned to death, you find him speaking about the 
tomb which, according to the report of his speech 
in the *Acts of the Apostles (vii. 16), he says that 
Abraham bought of the sons of Hamor in Shechem. 
Now, turn to the book of Genesis (xxiii. 16), and 
you will find that, while Abraham did certainly 
buy a tomb in which to bury his dead wife Sarah, 
he bought it of Ephron the Hittite. And you 
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will find also that the tomb which was bought of the 
sons of Hamor in Shechem, was bought not by Abra- 
ham, but by /acod (Gen. xxxiii.19). Again, in the 
story of the life of David, you have two quite 
different accounts of the first introduction of David 
to Saul.. In one account (1 Sam. xvi. 14—23) 
David is introduced to Saul, when Saul is suffering 
from a fit of melancholy, as a skilful player upon 
the harp, whose music could soothe the king and 
drive his melancholy away. In the other account 
(1 Sam. xvii. 31; 55—58) David comes under 
Saul’s notice for the first time in connection with 
his offer to fight the giant Goliath. Yet again, 
if you compare the accounts of the healing by 
Jesus of blind Bartimzeus given respectively by 
Mark and by Luke, you will find Mark saying that 
Jesus healed Bartimzus on his way out from 
Jericho (Mark x. 46), while Luke says he healed 
him on his way zxz¢o Jericho (Luke xviii. 35), 
Further, Dr. Clifford tells us in his admirable 
volume, ‘“‘The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible,” that a Christian Socialist once came to 
him with his mind much perplexed by the differ- 
ence between Matthew’s report of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and Luke’s report of it. This especially 
perplexed him—that Matthew (v. 3) says, in his 
report of the beatitudes, “Blessed are the poor in 
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spirit,” whereas Luke (vi. 20) simply says, “ Blessed 
are ye poor.” Matthew makes the blessing of 
Jesus to rest on spzrztual poverty ; Luke makes it to 
rest on temporal poverty. What did Jesus actually 
say? Well, really no one can positively tell. 

Now, it may of course be said that such instances 
as I have just given are trifles. Granted, by all 
means. The blemishes, the faults, the errors, the 
inconsistencies of the Bible of the sort illustrated, 
are trifles compared with the incomparable spiritual 
worth of the Bible. They are mere spots in the 
sun. Still, the point is that they are. there. 
Nobody can candidly dispose of them. And if 
they ave there, as they are, then, surely, it is as 
plain as noonday that the very real inspiration of 
the Bible, on which all Christians are agreed, 
cannot be bound up with a supernatural perfection 
in every respect, which, as a matter of fact, does 
not exist at all. It will not do to-day to hang the 
inspiration of the Bible on its being a super- 
naturally perfect book. 

2. But now, secondly, one would think that it must 
be quite clear to any man who comes to the Bible 
with an open mind, that, tosay the Bible is inspired 
in the sense of God being felt and found in it 
equally in all its parts from first to last, is to say 
what is not true. The Bible is inspired, certainly. 
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But its inspiration cannot mean that its Divine 
element, due to the in-breathing of the Spirit of 
God, is present everywhere in the same degree, 
or, indeed, in some parts of the Bible, is present 
at all. 

Let us deal for a moment with the second point 
first. May we not unhesitatingly affirm that, in 
certain parts of the Bible, not in many, truly, but 
certainly in some, it is difficult to find any inspira- 
tion whatever? Take two or three instances. In 
the book of Deuteronomy (xiv. 21) is a command 
that the Jews were not to eat the flesh of an animal 
that died of itself, but they might give it to a 
stranger or sell it to an alien! Did God inspire 
that? In the book of Proverbs (xxxi. 6, 7) is a 
piece of advice to give strong drink to the poor 
and the heavy-hearted, so that for the time they 
may forget their poverty and remember their 
misery no more. Did God inspire that? Is it a 
Divine word to me that I should make my wretched 
neighbour drunk to drown his wretchedness? Or 
take this sentiment from the Book of Psalms 
(cix. 6—12): “Set thou a wicked man over him ; 
and let Satan stand at his right hand... . Let 
his prayer become sin... . Let his children be 
fatherless and his wife a widow. Let his children 
be continually vagabonds and beg... . Let 
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there be none to extend mercy unto him.” Did 
God inspire that? Or, when God is represented 
as taking pleasure in the smell of the burnt meat 
of Noah’s sacrifice after the Flood (Gen. ix. 21), 
or as prompting David to take a census of his 
kingdom, and then punishing him and his people 
for taking it (2 Sam. xxiv), we are forced to ask 
once more, Did God inspire that? No man who 
lets the Christian conscience freely utter its voice 
within him can ever say, one would think, that 
such things as these were inspired of God. In other 
words, there are parts of the Bible in which a 
Divine quality is not to be found and felt at all. 
Then as regards the other point. Inspiration, 
the Divine element that constitutes the Bible’s 
uniqueness, cannot surely be said to be present 
throughout the Bible in the same degree. That 
gifted authoress, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, tells 
of a boy, personally known to her, who, finding 
many things in the Old Testament that he felt 
were ethically and spiritually below the level of the 
New Testament, and talking them over with his 
mother, startled her by the suggestion that, when 
they were written, perhaps God was not yet a 
Christian! The explanation excites avery natural 
smile, but the insight ‘it displays is real and deep. 
The boy felt that the inspiration of the Bible, 
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specially as regards the difference between the Old 
and the New Testaments, is of very varying degree. 
There is less of God here, there is more of God 
there. Would any man with a feeling for the 
Divine ever venture to say there is as much of God 
in the Book of Leviticus, with its microscopical 
regulations about various sorts of sacrifices, as there 
is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which shows you 
how those sacrifices were all done away in Jesus 
Christ ? Or would he venture to say there is as 
much of God in the forty-fifth Psalm, in which you 
have a marriage ode written for some Jewish king 
and his bride, as there is in the twenty-third Psalm, 
that sweet “lyric of perfect trust’? ? Or, would he 
venture to say that God is to be felt and found in 
the Book of Daniel as He is felt and found in the 
Book of Isaiah? Or in the Books of Chronicles, 
where the priestly element is tothe front, as in the 
Books of Kings, where the prophetic element is to 
the front, always so much higher and more spiritual 
than the priestly? Or would he venture to say 
that, as a whole, the Epistles, great and wonderful 
as their inspiration is, are quite to be ranked with 
the Gospels, where you have the utterances of Him 
who was the Word of God made flesh ? We cannot 
but feel the force of these questions. We feel that, 
whatever the inspiration of the Bible may be, the 
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Bible is not equally inspired in all its parts, in the 
sense of God being found and felt in them all in 
the same measure and degree. As already said, 
there is less of God here, there is more of God 
there. The Bible is, in fact, like the starry skies. 
“One star differeth from another star in glory.” 
In one part of the Bible the glory of God shines 
dim, perhaps, indeed, we cannot even say that it 
shines at all ; in another it blazes forth with rich 
effulgence. 

But now, taking a further step, if, by the in- 
spiration of the Bible, we cannot mean either that 
the Bible is in every respect a supernaturally perfect 
book, or that God is to be felt and found in it in 
every part of it alike, what are we to say that 
the inspiration of the Bible does mean? Well, 
surely there need not be much difficulty about the 
matter if we are not anxious to be over precise and 
definite. Let us be content to speak in general terms. 
And speaking so, we may safely say that the inspira- 
tion of the Bible consists in these two things: First, 
in what the Bible principally contains, and next, in 
what the Bible effectively does. Because of them, 
we know the Bible to be inspired. Let us close 
this chapter with a brief consideration of them. 

1. First, then, as to what the Bible przncipally con- 
tains. Well, what does it contain? No better 
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answer can be found than the statement of Professor 
Robertson Smith, the famous Old Testament 
scholar and critic. “If,”’ he says, “I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the word of God, I 
answer with all the fathers of the Protestant 
Church: Because the Bible is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God ; because in the Bible alone 
I find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, 
and declaring to us in Him His will for our salva- 
tion.’ Yes, indeed, that is it. That is the great 
and splendid content of the Bible—a record, the 
only record, of the redeeming love of God drawing 
near to us in Christ Jesus. In the Old Testa- 
ment, you have the preparation for this drawing 
near, stage by stage, one step after another, until 
the fulness of the time had come. In the New 
Testament you have the drawing near itself—the 
redeeming love of God in Christ Jesus actually 
present, living, labouring, suffering, dying amongst 
men for their salvation from sin and their becom- 
ing possessed of eternal life. And it is this—the 
Bible’s supreme content—which constitutes the 
Bible’s first claim to inspiration. The closer our 
personal contact with the Bible, the more we let its 
truth appeal to us, its light pervade us, its spirit 
saturate us, the more shall we find the Bible from 
beginning to end what I may venture to call a 
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commentary of infinite variety upon the one central 
theme that “God so loved the world” that “ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 

2. Then next, as to what the Bible effectively does, 
which constitutes a further element of the Bible’s 
inspiration. This may be best brought home to us 
by a story given by Dr. Clifford in his book already 
referred to. Near a mission station in India is a 
little village, where some time ago the people, 
almost in a body, embraced Christianity. Eight 
months passed, and one day the high priest of a 
neighbouring temple came privately to the mis- 
sionary in his tent, and said, “Sir, will you please 
impart to me the secret? What is it that makes 
that Bible of yours have such power over the lives of 
those thatembrace it? Now, it is but eight months 
since the people joined you. Before that, they were 
quarrelsome, they were riotous, they were lazy, they 
were shiftless, and now see what a difference there is 
in them! Now they are active, energetic, laborious ; 
they never drink, they never quarrel. Why, sir, 
I joined in the persecution when they became 
Christians, and tried to stamp out Christianity 
before it gained a foothold here. But they stood 
firm, and now in all the region around the people 
all respect and honour them. What is it that 
makes the Bible have such a power over the lives 
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of those that embrace it? Please, sir, give me the 
secret!” The secret! Why, that is just what we 
mean by the Bible’s inspiration. It is the saving 
power of God in the book, the power that gives 
light to the soul in darkness, strength to the soul 
in weakness, comfort to the soul in sorrow, peace 
to the soul in storm, hope to the soul in despon- 
dency, defence to the soul in temptation, warning 
to the soul in carelessness, quickening to the soul 
in death. No book on earth can do that as the 
Bible does. And the quality in the Bible that 
makes it do that so effectively, as every Christian 
knows by happy experience, isitsinspiration. Yes, 
that is where its inspiration lies. Not in any super- 
natural perfection which the Bible never claims for 
itself; not in any theory of verbal dictation which 
no unprejudiced mind can accept in face of evidence 
to the contrary abundantly supplied by the Bible 
itself. No; but in this—that the Bible is ze book 
where, in a transcendent and unique way, we find 
God and God finds us, God in His redeeming 
activity, God in His saving love, God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER-V 
THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST 


IN our discussion of faith and form in relation to 
the great Christian beliefs, we come now to the 
overwhelming theme of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
We have considered subjects of the highest moment 
already ; we have subjects of the highest moment 
still to consider. And yet every reader of this 
little book will allow that, from the Christian point 
of view, not one of them all is quite of the same 
high moment as the subject we are to consider 
now. From the Christian point of view the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ heads the list. 

Ancient Greek story tells of a certain image of 
the goddess Minerva which one day fell miracu- 
lously from heaven into the city of Troy. The 
Trojans called it the Palladium. They said that 
the safety of their city depended upon its preserva- 
tion. Let it be lost or captured or destroyed, and 
no thickness of walls, no bravery of defenders, 
would secure the city against the assaults of 
besieging foes. All was over with Troy if the 
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Palladium disappeared from among the Trojans. 
Well, the Divinity of Jesus Christ is the Palladium 
of Christianity. Christianity, as the New Testament 
understands it, as the universal Church holds it, 
as we ourselves receive and believe it—Christianity 
perishes if Jesus Christ is not Divine. The place 
of the Divinity of Jesus Christ in the Christian 
system is the place of the sun among the planets 
of which this earth of ours is one—it is central. 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ is the golden pivot 
on which all else hinges and turns. 

Christianity has been defined as the religion of the 
Incarnation. No better or truer definition can be 
given. Everything besides in Christianity abso- 
lutely depends upon whether or not it is the solid 
fact that, as Paul says, “God was in Christ,’’ upon 
whether or not Jesus Christ is Divine in a sense and 
manner all His own. All His own—let us repeat 
that. We do not question that there is a certain 
divinity in us all. Weare more than animated dust. 
We are more than what Tennyson calls “cunning 
casts inclay.” Weare more than the highest of the 
animals. The soul in us, the spiritual root of our 
manhood and our womanhood—why, it is the very 
breath and being of God inus. That was a fine 
saying of a great German when, referring to the 
mystic glory which the Jews believed to hover day 
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and night over the sacred ark in the innermost 
shrine of the Temple, and which they called the 
Shekinah, he exclaimed, “The true Shekinah is 
man.” When you see the martyr preferring a 
horrible death to the denial of his faith ; when you 
see, aS you may see in every good mother, a love 
that is sublime in its patience, its tenderness, its 
entire oblivion of self—if that is not God in the 
martyr and God in the mother, what other account 
can you possibly give of it? Yes, most unquestion- 
ably, there is a certain divinity in us all, hidden 
darkly in some, shining brightly in others, but 
present in every man and every woman the world 
over. But when Paul said, ‘‘God was in Christ,” 
when Christian belief asserts the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, more is meant—we know that more is meant 
—than simply that Jesus Christ had the Divine in 
Him in a larger measure than any man known to 
the world hitherto. No doubt there are some men 
who say that that zs all that the Divinity of Christ 
means to them. Well, who are we to denounce them 
for it? Half a loaf is always better than no bread 
at all. And yet one would think that no fact can 
be plainer than that, by the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, Christian belief, if the New Testament has 
any authority in the matter, always has meant, and 
means still, that Jesus Christ is Divine in a sense 
E 2 
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in which we are not, the Son of God in a sense in 
which no other man has been or ever will be in the 
long, long history of the world. It is this which 
makes Christianity the religion not of am incarna- 
tion, but of ¢#e Incarnation. It is this which is the 
Palladium of Christianity. 

But now let us get a little closer to the great and 
wonderful theme before us. This Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, on which depends for us as Christian believers 
the fact and the reality of the Incarnation—what 
simple account may we attempt to give of it in 
such a manner as best comes home to us in reason 
and in heart to-day ? Well, can we do better than 
adopt the language of Dr. W. N. Clarke in his 
valuable “ Outline of Christian Theology,” and say 
that the assertion of the Divinity of Jesus Christ is 
equivalent to the assertion that “ God manifested 
Himself as a Man”? 

This is certainly the New Testament conception 
of the matter. We shall be wise to go back to it, 
back behind all the creeds, all the theologies, all the 
controversies, all the speculations, all the argu- 
ments, back to the New Testament conception of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ as God’s manifestation 
of Himself as a Man. We cannot too often 
remember that the acceptance by the first Chris- 
tians of the fact of the Incarnation was many years 
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prior even to the earliest attempt to frame a doctrine 
of the Incarnation. We often hear people say, 
“ How could God ever become man?” Most of us, 
probably, in our thinkings about Christian belief, 
have found ourselves plunged in wonder concerning 
the same great mysterious question. But we may 
be tolerably certain that the first Christians troubled 
themselves little about it. Peter and James and 
John, as they walked and talked with Jesus Christ, 
troubled themselves little about it. What they 
felt with such overwhelming vividness in regard 
to the Master whose call to follow Him they so 
enthusiastically obeyed, was doubtless this : 
“ Never man spake like this Man; never man loved 
like this Man; never man “ved like this Man; 
never man was like this Man. Is He, then, only 
man? It cannot be. He is more than man. 
Man certainly, but man projected on a great and 
glorious background of Divinity, man who is the 
manifestation of God. It is God in Him, this Jesus 
of Nazareth, whois manifesting Himself asa Man.” 
That would certainly seem to be what came first to 
the disciples of Jesus Christ then, the fact of the 
Incarnation ; and it came to them before ever there 
was any doctrine of the Incarnation. In their 
personal experience of Him, Jesus Christ was such 
a Man as to make them feel that somehow—though 
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they could not understand it, and doubtless at first 
did not try to understand it—somehow here was a 
human manifestation of God. 

And it is in the same way, it would seem, that 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ may be approached 
by us to-day most intelligibly, most satisfactorily, 
most convincingly. Take first the Man Christ 
Jesus. Is there, has there ever been, another man 
anywhere to compare with Him? We should 
certainly have heard of that man long before this. 
But we have not. Nor does it appear probable 
that we ever shall. History keeps in its vast 
temple a place for Jesus Christ where He stands 
absolutely alone. It is of no use to say that the 
picture of Him which we have in the Gospels is 
a fancy portrait. Who could have painted it? 
As the great American, Theodore Parker, said: 
“It takes a Newton to forge a Newton. What 
man could have fabricated a Jesus? None buta 
Jesus.” That is sound argument. The Gospel 
picture of Jesus Christ can in the main be certainly 
nothing but a study from life. There He is, the 
Man Christ Jesus, unique, unparalleled, incom- 
parable, the Man of men. Let us take Him 
first as the earliest believers did, and hear Him, 
watch Him, keep company with Him; let Him as 
a Man write His own self deeper and clearer upon 
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our minds and hearts. And what then? Well, 
then, surely we shall have to do again as the earliest 
believers did. We shall have to argue back from 
the fruit to the tree, from the stream to the source, 
from the effect to the cause. Weshall have to say, 
“This Man—how to account for Him?” And it 
would seem obvious that the necessary answer is 
the New Testament answer ; the answer demanded 
by calm reason is the answer returned by adoring 
faith. Paul’s answer, “God was in Christ”; Peter’s 
answer, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God”; nay, Christ’s own answer, “I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me.” This to us of 
to-day is the best account of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ: Jesus Christ is God’s manifestation of 
Himself as a Man. 

But, furthermore, we are all aware that in 
these days, when the spirit of modern science is 
around us in the very air, as it were, the insistent 
and strenuous demand in regard to any belief is 
always for proof. “It is all very well,” men say, 
“to believe this or that. But where is the proof of 
it? How do you verify it?” And therefore, 
with respect to this great Christian belief in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, the question faces us, 
Where shall we find the proof and the verification 
of it which are not simply asked of us by others, 
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but which also, if ours is to be a reasonable and 
intelligent faith, we must surely wish to arrive at 
for ourselves ? 

Do they lie in what is known as the Virgin Birth ? 
They may for some persons. Butcan they do so 
for us? While we may reasonably accept and 
strongly hold to the Virgin Birth, that should not 
be because we find it narrated in the pages of two 
of the Gospels, but because, wonderful and unique 
as it is, it seems to us to be made credible by the 
life that in later years grew out of it. What I 
mean is, we must not say that Jesus Christ is 
Divine because, according to the Gospel story, He 
was born without the intervention of a human 
father. Such is not the true order in the matter. 
We must say, on the contrary, that, Jesus Christ as 
a Man being what He was—God’s manifestation 
of Himself as a Man—“it is at least believable that 
He was born in the manner described. 

Then, again, do the proof and verification of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ lie in the miracles recorded 
of Him in the Gospel page? They may for some 
persons. But, once more, can they do so for us? 
However men may once have argued, saying, 
“Jesus Christ opened blind eyes, healed the sick, 
raised the dead, fed the multitudes, stilled the 
storm ; therefore He was Divine,” we cannot argue 
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in that way to-day. The demands and the spirit 
of modern science will not let us. What we have 
to do is to rest the weight of the miracles upon 
Christ’s Divinity, not to prove the Divinity by the 
miracles. We have to say, “ Christ’s character was 
such, Christ’s whole personality was such, that 
the miraculous things attributed to Him in His 
marvellous ministry of grace, and sympathy, and 
beneficence, and love, which in the case of anyone 
else we should probably reject, in Christ’s case we 
accept, because they seem to us fitting outlets for 
the power and goodness of which He was full. In 
the story of another man’s life we should be 
disposed to think of them as legendary embroidery. 
In the story of Christ’s life we cannot resist the 
feeling that they are part of its very warp and 
woof.” Let anyone take the scissors, so to say, 
and cut away from that story the kindly miracles 
of the Saviour, and who would not instantly feel 
that the gracious figure of His Saviourhood had 
suffered grievous loss? And yet it is no more on 
His miracles than it is on His Virgin Birth that 
we can rest the proof and the verification of His 
Divinity to-day. Who that understands the spirit, 
the tenor, the demands, of to-day’s thinking, is not 
quite aware that we must turn in other directions ? 
Where, then, shall we turn? 
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1. We must turn first to such a fact as Chrest’s 
zmmedtiate consciousness of Himself as God's Son 
and of God as His Father. That is really a very 
wonderful and unique thing, the filial conscious- 
ness of Christ. Modern theology is making much 
of it, and rightly. In trying to secure a strong 
foundation for the Divinity of Christ, we cannot 
make too much of it. It is very vital; it is very 
central. No doubt it, sounds comparatively a 
little thing for us nowadays to say that we are 
children of God. Why, in our families, in our 
elementary schools, we regard it as one of the 
earliest steps in the religious training of our boys 
and girls to teach them to look up and with folded 
hands to say, “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Yes; but then this is derived knowledge. We must 
not forget that. We have been taught ourselves, 
we teach our children, this truth of the Father- 
hood of God. It has not come immediately to us ; 
it has not been given to us directly in conscious- 
ness, That makes all the difference. But Jesus 
Christ was not taught it. He knew it. As soon 
as ever He came to the consciousness of Himself, 
He came to the consciousness that God was His 
Father, and that He was God’s Son. All His life 
through, moreover, that consciousness never left 
Him. Nay, He died, died the death of the 
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Cross, in one great aspect of the matter, precisely 
because He asserted that He was the Son of 
God, and would not let the assertion go. Have 
we not then very valid proof of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ ? 

2. But, further, we must turn, secondly, to such a. 
remarkable fact as the entire absence from the soul 
of Christ of any trace of the sense of sin. How 
does that strike us? There is really nothing more 
wonderful about Christ than that. It puts Him 
by Himself. The invariable rule is that the holier 
a man is, the more he loves righteousness and hates 
iniquity, the more he longs and prays for holiness, 
well, the more profound is his feeling that there is 
much in him which humbles him and brings him 
to his knees in the dust at the pure feet, under the 
pure eyes, of God. The finer ear you have for 
music, the keener will be your detection of discords; 
the better eye you have for colour, the sharper 
will be your discrimination of shades. Yet here 
is Jesus Christ, by all consent the holiest Man that 
ever lived, absolutely, according to the records, 
without any sense of personal sin, Never a mistake 
to be sorry for; never a failure to confess; no, but 
instead the uncompromising avowal that He 
always did the things that were pleasing in His 
Father’s sight.. What are we to make of it? Does 
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it not speak volumes for the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ ? 

3. Once more, here is a third thing to turn to. 
It is the cmpression He made on the disciples who 
knew Him in the days when He was here, the 
impression made on the world ever since through 
their testimony concerning Him, the impression 
made on us, that in Christ we have a morally 
perfect Man. Morally He was everything a man 
should be. Wecan conceive nothing higher. He 
was humanity at its flowering-point ; He was 
human nature atits ethical best. Why, even those 
who in our own days are denouncing Christianity, 
who are scoffing at the Churches, even they are 
agreed that, if we were all like Jesus Christ in the 
spirit of our lives, this earth of ours would be 
straightway transformed into heaven. What made 
Jesus Christ such a Man as this? There is a 
familiar story of Charles Lamb and a party of 
friends once discussing a list of famous people 
dead and gone whom they would have liked to see. 
“What should we do,” said someone, “if Shake- 
speare were to come intothe room?” And Lamb 
replied, “We should all take our hats off.” Then 
said another of the party, “ And Jesus Christ— 
what if He came in?” “Ah,” said Lamb, ina 
hushed and reverent voice, “then, you see, we 
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should all kneel.” What is it that makes men feel 
in that way about Jesus Christ? Only that in 
Him you have humanity at its highest? Nay, 
surely more. It is the feeling that in Him you 
have humanity interpenetrated with Divinity. 
As He Himself said, “I and My Father are one.” 
4. Then, last, we turn, in further verification of 
the Divinity of Christ, to the hestory of the world 
since He came, and lived, and taught, and worked, 
and suffered, and died among men. We live in a 
changed world. It is no accident that our very 
calendar marks the change by its division of the 
years into those before Christ and those after 
Christ. From Bethlehem, from Nazareth, from 
Galilee, from Jerusalem, from Calvary, there has — 
broken forth a fountain of richest blessing and 
redeeming energy, which has broadened out into 
a great and mighty river, rolling on through the 
centuries and broadening still. A heavenly light 
began to shine in a little Eastern land nineteen 
hundred years ago; it is the brightest, and the 
clearest, and the holiest light in the world to-day, 
All that is best in our personal life is Christian ; all 
that is best in our social life is Christian; all that 
is best in our national life is Christian. In every 
high and deep sense, Christ is the Saviour and the 
Hope of the world, as He is the Hope and the 
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Saviour of ourselves. Well, is all this the doing of 
one who was ozlya man? Is it one who was 
nothing but an inspired Jewish carpenter that has 
become, as a fact of history, the Renewer of 
humanity? Surely that is as if you were to say 
that an electric lamp can achieve what only the 
sun can do. No; the footprints of Jesus Christ in 
history, footprints, indeed, of One who was verily a 
Man, are still at the same time the footprints of a 
Man who was the personal manifestation of the 
Everlasting God, 

We may well cling, then, to the real Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. It is no fable, but a sublime and 
certain fact. It is the centre of the Christian faith; 
it is the key to the interpretation of the riddle of 
the world. As Browning puts it, 

“ The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 


Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


“Thou art the King of glory, O Christ ; Thou 
art the everlasting Son of the Father.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ATONEMENT 


IN the previous chapter we saw that, reduced to 
its simplest terms, the best and most satisfying 
account we could give of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ was this: God’s manifestation of Himself as 
a Man. But of course that must mean, at the very 
least, that Jesus Christ, who was that self-manifes- 
tation of God as a Man, was a unique Person ; and 
since He was a unique Person, it naturally follows 
that His death was a unique death. 

Not, of course, in the mere manner of it. Cruci- 
fixion, death on a cross, was a punishment meted 
out by the rough hand of Roman law in cases 
innumerable. You may read in Josephus, for 
example, that after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus the crucifixions were so numerous that at 
last there was neither wood enough for the crosses 
nor places in which to set them up. Not in the 
bare fact that He was crucified are you to look for 
the uniqueness of the death of Jesus Christ. No, 
but in the spiritual significance of it, in the fact 
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that it was A/zs death, the death of Him who was 
the self-manifestation of God as a Man. That it is 
which makes it unique. Everybody admits it, 
everybody must admit it, to whom Christ is some- 
thing more than a Jewish rabbi, however profound 
in his wisdom and admirable in his life. Christ 
has sometimes been spoken of as a martyr, and 
His death as a martyrdom, like that of Socrates in 
Athens by the cup of hemlock, or of Ridley and 
Latimer in Oxford at the fiery stake. But can 
that be anything else than the mere fringe of the 
matter for us if we believe that in Christ we have 
the human self-manifestation of God? That belief 
carries with it the further belief that when Christ 
died there was a great deal more involved in His 
death than merely a wise and holy Jewish rabbi 
affixing the crimson seal of his blood to the reli- 
gious truths which for three years he had gone 
about preaching through the length and breadth of 
Palestine. Christ’s first followers believed there 
was a great deal more involved than that. Ask 
Paul. Ask Peter. Ask John. Ask the writers of 
the four Gospels why they all devote to the story of 
the Crucifixion a far greater space in their brief 
pages than they devote to any other incident in 
their beloved Master’s career. What does it mean? 
What can it mean but that they regarded the 
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Divine Tragedy as an event of extraordinary impor- 
tance? And from those days down to our own 
the invariable belief of the Christian Church has 
been that the importance of the death of Christ 
consists in this: it was not simply a martyrdom 
for the truth; it was an Atonement, whatever the 
precise nature of it, an Atonement for the sins of 
the world. 

Now, there is undoubtedly a great and urgent 
need why we should to-day make the effort, with 
however slender a measure of success, to distinguish 
carefully, in regard to the Atonement, between 
faith and form. The need arises chiefly from the 
fact that the modern mind, the mind of the men 
and women of the twentieth century, desires to 
have everything in religion ethzcally construed. To 
quote the words of Dr. James Denney, whose theo- 
logical eminence gives them peculiar weight, “ Any- 
thing which violates ethical standards, anything 
which is immoral or less than moral, must be 
excluded from religion.” We all feelthat. We all 
feel that any religious doctrine which does not 
square with the demands of an enlightened Chris- 
tian conscience, which does not accord with our 
highest notions of justice and goodness, which does 
not at least tend to produce in the man who receives 
and believes it a noble type of character, and 
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conduct, and life, is a doctrine which in our eyes to- 
day bears on its face the doom of its own rejection. 
We apply nowadays to everything in religion the 
practical test of morality. Does it make for 
morality? Does it inspire and impel a man to 
want to be and to try to be a better man? Then 
we accept it and welcome it. Or does it, on the 
other hand, make against morality? Is the natural 
effect of a man’s believing it to lead him to a lower 
style of moral living, more careless, less scrupulous, 
less just, less kind, less truthful, less humane? 
Then we will have none of it, no, not for a moment. 
Our ethical test of the value of religious doctrines is 
rigid and uncompromising. Wemay be very glad 
and thankful that it is. And it is because there is 
more than a suspicion that certain ways of stating 
the Atonement are not ethical, not consistent with 
justice and goodness, not in accord with an 
enlightened Christian conscience, not harmonious 
with what has been revealed to us as the essential 
character of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that the need for distinguishing between 
faith and form in regard to the Atonement is at 
once very real and very pressing. Let us endeavour 
to illustrate the matter along two separate lines. 

1. First, there are probably very few of us to-day 
who would hesitate emphatically to assert that 
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the representation of the Atonement as the appeas- 
ing of an angry God is not an ethical representa- 
tion. Ethical? Why, it is pagan. It is several 
years ago now, but I can vividly temember hearing, 
in the course of what was called a “Gospel address,” 
a story told by the preacher to illustrate the aton- 
ing work of Jesus Christ. A father and a mother 
had an only son. He had grown to young man- 
hood, and had had so bitter a disagreement with 
his father that he had left home and was living in 
lodgings in another part of the city. Months had 
passed away, and the estrangement between father 
and son was complete. The father had forbidden 
even the mention of the son’s name in the little 
family circle. If the two ever chanced to meet in 
the road, there was no recognition on either side. 
But a mortal sickness had seized the mother. She 
lay on her deathbed, and, motherlike, begged her 
husband to let her see her boy just once more 
before she died. The request was granted. The 
son came. In the darkened room they stood, he 
on one side of the bed, his father on the other. 
The woman was sinking fast. But she looked with 
a faint smile first at her husband, then at her son ; 
and, taking the right hand of each, drew them 
together, placed them the one in the other, clasped 
her own thin fingers over them, and so passed 
F 2 
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away. “Thus,” said the preacher, “thus did the 
dying Jesus on the cross reconcile an angry God 
and sinful man.’’ And that was a “ Gospel. 
address’?! But, indeed, there is no Gospel to be 
found in such a presentation of the Atonement. 
In reality it is much nearer to paganism. Such a 
presentation of the Atonement, to use the words of 
Archbishop Magee, “savours of the heathen temple, 
with its grim, fierce idols and its reek of blood.” 
From the Christian standpoint, it is unethical. 
There is an anger of God against sin, certainly. 
That must never be forgotten. There is an anger 
even of every good man, of every good woman, 
against sin. Anger against sin is the necessary 
counterpart of the love of goodness. But nowhere 
in the Christian Scriptures, the most ethical 
writings in the world, is there a sentence that, 
fairly interpreted, gives the slightest colour to 
the unethical idea that the Atonement was some- 
thing which Jesus Christ did to turn away God’s 
wrath and vengeance from a world of sinners, and 
make Him mild and merciful to them instead. 

2. But, next, however the matter may once have 
been regarded, we certainly cannot to-day regard it 
as ethical that the Atonement should be represented 
as the punishment of the innocent for the guilty, 
that so the guilty may be let off and go free. The 
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punishment of the innocent for the guilty! Let the 
word beemphasised. The suffering of the innocent 
for the guilty is another matter altogether. That 
zs ethical. Vicarious suffering is a great moral 
law. We shall have occasion to refer to that 
again in the course of this chapter. But the 
punishment of the innocent for the guilty is not 
ethical. Nay,it is against ethics. Itis not justice. 
So far from its being a triumph of justice that the 
innocent Jesus, the sinless Christ, the holy Lamb 
of God, should be punished in the stead of a world 
of guilty sinners, it is, on the contrary, to quote the 
Archbishop again, ‘‘ a triumph of injustice.”” What 
does justice require wherever sin has been com- 
mitted? Surely not that somebody should suffer, 
no matter who, so long as the law gets a victim. 
No, but that the man who committed the sin 
should suffer, he himself, and no other. Imagine 
a trial for theft. Appearances do certainly point 
to the man in the dock as guilty of the crime, and 
the verdict goes against him. Sentence is pro- 
nounced. He goes to his term of imprisonment. 
Presently something transpires conclusively to 
prove his innocence, though the real culprit is 
never found out. Who would dream of saying, 
“ Well, the law must have a victim. Why not this 
man, innocent though he be?” Life would not be 
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worth living in a land where the notions of justice 
were no higher than that. Justice demands that if 
you are guilty you should be punished, and that 
if you are innocent you should not be punished. 
That is ethics. And it would be directly against 
ethics if the Atonement were—as it is not, and as 
you nowhere find it in the New Testament—the 
punishment by God of the innocent Jesus Christ 
for the sins of a guilty world. 

What has been said, however, is obviously con- 
cerned with the negative aspect of the great tran- 
scendent theme of the Atonement. It has but 
shown, by examples and illustrations, the way in 
which we cannot phrase the Atonement, cannot 
interpret it, cannot accept it, if it is to satisfy the 
ethical demand to-day. Let us pass now to the 
positive aspect, and endeavour to look at the Atone- 
ment in the light in which we caz interpret andaccept 
and believe it, because, so looked at, it does fully 
satisfy the ethical demand, accord with the Christian 
conscience, and harmonise with our highest ideas 
of goodness and justice alike in man and in God. 

Now, to do this, the Atonement must at once 
clearly manifest these two things: God’s intense 
abomination of sin and God’s infinite pity for the 
sinner. 

It would not be ethical, it would not make 
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for morality, if God were to forgive us our sins 
through the Atonement in such a way as that sin 
seemed, in His estimate of it, to be a light thing. 
What would be the inevitable result of that? 
Every wise father and mother know what would 
be the inevitable result of it. They know that, in 
the moral training of a child, nothing could be 
worse than to let the child have reason to think 
that his wrong-doing is after all a thing of no great 
consequence, that disobedience does not matter 
much, that dishonesty does not matter much, that 
cruelty does not matter much. That is to pave 
the child’s pathway to moral ruin. And that is 
what a cheap forgiveness inevitably tends to do. 
God’s forgiveness of sin must not be cheap. It 
must not be such as to make us think lightly of 
sin. It must be such as to show quite clearly that 
sin is the abominable thing that He hates. 

But then, on the other hand, God’s revelation in 
the Atonement of His intense hatred of sin must not 
be such as to crush all hope out of the heart of the 
sinner. There are some men so austerely righteous 
that their very children, whenever they have done 
a wrong thing, shrink and cower before them in 
speechless fear. Do you say that some children 
have been ruined by indulgence? Granted. But 
it would not be surprising if quite as many more 
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children have been ruined by severity. A stern 
father’s awful wrath, flashing thunderbolts on an 
erring child, has before now driven that child more 
than half-way to perdition. It has hardened him 
in hissin. It has made him not want to be good, 
when even the least swerving from goodness 
has opened on his head vials of severity. In 
an ethical Atonement, if there is to be a place 
for God’s hatred of sin, there rnust also be a 
large place for God’s mercy for the sinner. An 
ethical Atonement must make us see that while, 
on the one hand, forgiveness in God is not a 
cheap and easy thing, yet, on the other hand, 
there is forgiveness nevertheless, forgiveness full 
and free. 

Well,now, inthe Atonement as set before us in the 
New Testament, what have we but just that? We 
see God evidently thinking so strongly of the evil 
of sin that, as we look at the cross of Christ, we can- 
not possibly regard God as an indifferent, careless 
God, who does not make much of sin, does not 
trouble Himself about it, is not disturbed by it; 
because Jesus Christ, God’s self-manifestation as 
a Man, even died to put sin away! And yet all 
the while we see God pitying the sinner so tenderly, 
yearning so passionately for his redemption, that 
the very heart of God is broken over him with 
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longing and with love. Yes, the New Testament 
Atonement is an ethical Atonement. Take your 
highest notions of justice and goodness, and it 
satisfies them all. 

But there is this also to be added if atonement 
is to be ethical: it must be seen clearly to be in 
accordance with the moral and spiritual law under 
which we live. It must not be a special expedient 
for which we are driven to special pleading in order 
to justify it. It must be in obvious accord with 
what we know, with what we have daily opportu- 
nity of observing, as to the way in which we can 
bless one another, help one another, save and rescue 
one another. Ask what that way is, and here 
is the answer in two words: Vicarious Suffer- 
ing. Look around you at the great world of 
humanity, and you will surely see that vicarious 
suffering, one person suffering for another, is a 
great and constant law of human life and progress, 
as great and constant a law, indeed, as gravitation 
in nature. The parent suffers for the child. When 
the mother, in some dangerous illness of her little 
one, watches by the sick-bed night and day, 
snatches hasty meals and fitful slumbers, and, when 
the crisis is over, is quite worn out, what is that? 
Vicarious suffering. When the father, to give his 
children a pleasant home, proper food and clothing, 
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a first-rate education, an annual holiday by the sea 
—when he toils and moils and scrapes and saves, 
and again and again denies himself pleasures and 
luxuries he would otherwise enjoy, what is that? 
Vicarious suffering. It is so all through life; it is 
so all through history. Think only for a moment 
of the popular liberties that are ours to-day in such 
a country as Britain—liberties of the press, of public 
speech, of the franchise, of the worship of God in 
what forms and modes and places we will. Contrast 
them with the conditions that prevail in Russia, for 
example. How have we got them? Vicarious 
suffering—that is the answer. The newspaper 
you bought yesterday, the ballot-box, the open 
church, the open Bible, if we could see them as we 
ought to see them, we should see them with the 
rust of fetters on them, with the stain of tears on 
them, with the marks of sweat and blood on them, 
left there by men and women who went to battle, 
to exile, to prison, to the block, to the stake, that we 
British people of to-day might be free. It is not 
too much to say that there is scarcely a blessing ora 
privilege we enjoy that has not come to us through 
someone’s vicarious suffering. 

How, then, should there not be vicarious 
suffering for Jesus Christ when He, the manifesta- 
tion of God as a Man, came to a world of sinners 
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to bring them to God? There must have been, 
and there was. And when the sin of man, the 
sin that alienates man from the life of God and 
fellowship with Him, the sin against which the 
sinless Saviour had been fighting all His life, 
rose in fury to drive Him to the cross, and He 
submitted, and went, and was nailed, and suffered, 
and bled, and died, that He might thereby break 
down our unwillingness to come to God, and bring 
us in penitence to Him, then, in that miracle of 
love, vicarious suffering was seen as never before 
and as never since, the righteous suffering for the 
unrighteous, the holy Son of God for the sinful 
sons of men. Atonement — at-one-ment — was 
made, and all that remains now is for the whole 
world to come and be at one with God. 

This, surely, is the essential faith of the Atone- 
ment, and in this form of it we have an Atonement 
that can be ethically construed, that is consistent 
with justice and goodness, that is accordant with 
an enlightened Christian conscience, and that is 
harmonious with what has been revealed to us as 
the character of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For what have we? We have 
Christ, we have God in Christ, setting Himself to 
the blessed, Godlike endeavour to bring us, through 
the mercy He loves, out of the sin He hates into 
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the forgiven life of fellowship with Him, and in 
that endeavour suffering vicariously unto death, 
even the death of the cross. 


‘¢ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


CHAPTER - VII 
SIN AND DEATH 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY, to refer to him by his old, 
familiar name, speaks, in his luminous essay on 
Emerson, of “that horrid burden and impediment 
on the soul which the Churches call sin, and 
which,” says he, “by whatever name we call it, is 
a very real catastrophe in the moral nature of 
man.” 

We cannot do better, in dealing with faith and 
form in regard to sin, than make that our starting- 
point—the indisputable reality of the fact of sin. 
The Christian belief in relation to sin may need 
re-statement in the thought and speech of to-day. 
Nevertheless, if we keep close beside the plain 
truth of the matter, however dark and ugly it may 
be, we can never so re-state that belief as to get 
rid of sin as a great and terrible experience in the 
world of men and women to which we ourselves 
belong. Whatever account we may give of sin, 
the fact of sin remains. We cannot, with Renan, 
“ignore” it. However sin came to be, it is here, 
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It is no invention of Christianity ; it is no fabrica- 
tion of the Bible. There are people who speak as 
if, were it not for the Bible, the world would never 
have heard of sin. They talk of “the morbid 
Hebrew conscience,” torturing itself with all sorts 
of unwholesome fancies of a broken law, and an 
offended God, and an avenging justice, which has 
darkened the world that might otherwise be so 
bright and careless and happy, and has made of 
our little faults and failings things so much more 
terrible and tragic than they really are. But the 
truth is that all such jaunty talk is shattered like 
an egg-shell against the stern facts of human 
experience and life. No, the Bible has most 
certainly not invented sin. And if the Bible has 
a great deal to say about sin, if the Bible speaks 
to us, appeals to us, pleads with us, warns us, as 
men and women living in a world of sin, that is 
only because the Bible is true to what we all see 
and feel and know—namely, that sin is a great, 
grim fact, “a horrid burden and impediment on 
the soul,” as Mr. Morley says, “a very real 
catastrophe in the moral nature of man.” 

But now, in the light of modern knowledge, 
what are we to say of sin? What account are we 
to give of it? In a word, what is it? 

1. Well, to begin with, we must say that at the 
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very least sin is a plain, indisputable witness to the 
fact of our moral nature. Sin would be absolutely 
without meaning to us if we had not a moral nature; 
sin would be entirely impossible to us if we had nota 
moral nature. Shall we say that that is in some 
sense the silver lining to the dark cloud of sin? 
Surely we are entitled to say so. Modern science, 
with its doctrine of what Charles Darwin called 
“the descent of man,” or of what Henry Drum- 
mond more truly called “the ascent of man,” may 
tell us of our lowly origin, and point to the many 
signs and proofs that exist of our kinship with the 
brutes. Yes; but let us never forget that our 
very capability of sin means that we have left the 
brute stage a long, long way behind. We have 
passed the moral Rubicon; we have come to the 
point where the term “animal” applies only to a 
part of our nature, only to the lower part of our 
nature. We are no longer animals simply. We 
are human beings. We are men and women. We 
are souls. Otherwise we could no more truly 
speak of ourselves as sinful than we could speak of 
a clock as sinful which does not keep correct time, 
or than we could speak of a dog as sinful for biting 
his master’s hand when he was expecting him to 
lick it instead. Let me give a quotation from 
“The Theology of an Evolutionist,” by Dr. 
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Lyman Abbott. ‘Gluttony is not sin in a hog,” he 
says; “the greater glutton, the better the breed. 
Combativeness is not sin ina bull-dog; the bitterer 
fighter, the better the dog. To heap up wealth for 
another to enjoy after they are dead is not sin in 
the bees; the more they gather and the less they 
give, the more valuable the hive. To spend life in 
mere pleasure of song and sunshine is not sin in 
the bird ; the more careless the songster, the sweeter 
the companionship. But to man there is a higher 
life possible than to feed with the hog, fight with 
the dog, gather with the bee, or sing with the birds ; 
it is as he comes to a knowledge of this higher 
nature that he comes to a knowledge of good and 
evil.” All perfectly true. The fact that we can 
sin, the fact that we do sin, proves that we stand 
on a platform where no mere animal can ever come. 
A moral nature is ours. And therefore the first 
thing to be said to-day about sin is that sin itself 
witnesses to that moral nature’s incontestable 
reality. 

2. But, next, a further thing to be said about sin 
to-day is that it is not a mere “survival of the 
animal” in us. No; it is something more. That, 
indeed, is an assertion sometimes made, and it is 
thought to be quite a satisfactory account of sin. 
The idea is that when we sin we just go back to 
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the animal in us, to “the ape and the tiger,” as 
Tennyson puts it. Well, we need not say that is 
false, but we must say it is only partly true. Let 
us think a moment, and we shall see that we can- 
not adequately explain sin as the temporary 
dominion of the animal over the spiritual, and of 
the flesh over the soul. One point never to be 
forgotten is that it is not the survival of the animal 
in us that constitutes sin ; the obvious truth is that 
so long as we have our bodies of flesh and blood, 
with their various appetites and passions, we must 
have a certain measure of the animal in us. We 
cannot escape it. No; it is this that constitutes 
sin: that for the time the man in us, the woman 
in us, prefers the brute to the spirit, and surrenders 
the spirit to the brute. That is the crucial 
point. There is nothing sinful in our having 
a part of our nature that is kindred with the 
animals below us. Sin lies in our weak or our 
wilful subordination for the time being of that 
other part of our nature, that is kindred with the 
God above us, to the animal part of it. Contrast 
the drunkard in his cups with the saint at his 
prayers. Both seek excitement; but the excite- 
ment the drunkard seeks is sensual, while the 
excitement the saint seeks is spiritual. The sin of 
the drunkard comes in at that point. That is 
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where he is blameworthy. He has preferred the 
lower part in him to the higher ; he has surrendered 
the higher part in him to the lower. We need to 
be quite clear about this. It is not the survival of 
the animal in us that is sinful. Why, a man might 
have, so to say, a whole zoological garden within 
him, and yet be as good a man as ever lived. One 
distinctive factor in sin is this: that for the time 
we take sides with the animal, and let the spiritual 
go to the wall. 

Still another thing that we must say about 
sin to-day runs right across a view of it that is 
quite a favourite in some quarters, but against the 
mischief, the danger, and the pernicious error of 
which we cannot too earnestly or too frequently be 
warned. I refer to that view of sin which regards 
it as a means to good, as “a fall upward,” as 
“good in the making,” or even as a necessary and 
unavoidable stage in the moral development of our 
race. That is the view of sin which tells you that 
but for sin we should never know righteousness, 
just as but for darkness we should never know 
light, and but for winter’s cold we should never 
know summer’s heat. That is the view of sin 
which leads to the assertion that a young man, for 
instance, is all the better for sowing his wild oats, 
and that out of the most reckless sinners you 
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presently get the ripest saints. Need it be said 
that that is really a wicked view? Any view of 
sin is a wicked view, however attractive we may 
find it, which gilds the evil of sin, or over its black- 
ness passes a brush of whitewash. Sin is working 
so much havoc in the world, blighting so many 
lives, breaking so many hearts, wrecking the peace 
and the happiness of so many homes, that any view 
of it which lessens the stain and the shame of it is 
only to be strenuously condemned. We may 
surely say that this view of sin as a means to good, 
as good in the making, is a view against which the 
unsophisticated moral judgment of the whole world 
is firmly set. There is not a healthy human con- 
science anywhere that does not instinctively feel 
that sin is sin. 

Well, then, what shall we say that sin is, and how 
state the Christian belief in regard to sin so that it 
shall be in accord with the best and truest thought 
of to-day? Probably, after all, there is no better 
and more satisfying account of sin than to say that 
it is in essence selfishness, the placing of self above 
the claims of the great and universal law of love, the 
preference of self to God on the one hand and to 
humanity, as represented by the men and the 
women and the children around us, on the other. 
There is a law of life for everything that lives. 

G2 
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There is a law of life for the daisy in the meadow, 
a law of life for the insect dancing to and fro in the 
" summer air, a law of life for the bird in the tree, a 
law of life for the beast in the field. And there is 
a law of life for us who stand at the summit of 
God’s earthly creation, “the roof and crown of 
things,” to use Tennyson’s fine phrase. Our law 
of life is Jove. As Jesus Christ said, the two great 
commandments for us are, to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart and soul and mind and strength, 
and to love our neighbour as ourselves. Life goes 
well with us when we do that. We may have little 
money ; we may have the poorest of health; we 
may live in the obscurest of corners; nothing of 
all that the world thinks needful to make life worth 
living may beours. But no one yet has ever tried 
to maxe love the law of his life and found life go 
other than well with him. There has been a 
golden store of sunshine for him; there has, been 
an overflowing cup of joy. But sin—well, in 
essence sin is precisely the opposite of all that. 
Sin says, “My law of life shall be not love, but 
self. God’s will? What is God’s will to me? I 
will do my own. Living for others? What are 
others to me? I will live for myself. Who is 
there of a hundredth part such importance to me 
as number one?” That is sin, the setting of self 
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above the claims of love, the love of God and the 
love of others. We may take sin in any form we 
like, in its coarsest form of the most animal sensu- 
ality, or in a form that isso refined and respectable 
that the world would scarcely agree to call it sin. 
But take sin in any form, examine it, analyse 
it, get to the bottom of it, see what it is made of, 
and you will find that it is in essence just selfish- 
-ness, the contradiction and the violation of the law 
of love, the law which God has laid upon us as our 
all-comprehensive law of life, because it is the law 
of life for Himself as well. God is infinitely holy 
because He is infinitely loving; Jesus Christ was 
sinless because He perfectly kept the law of 
love. 

This view of sin as essentially selfishness is 
wonderfully illuminating and helpful. It shows us 
what a personal thing sin is. The idea of any 
man being condemned for sins not his own becomes 
at once an intolerable idea, against which we may 
well repeat the protest of the ancient Jewish 
prophet, “The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son” (Ezek. xviii. 20). Moreover, 
if sin be in essence selfishness, then we can see the 
real meaning of what theology has called “ original 


” 


sin.” “Original sin” means the selfish tendencies 
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with which we are born, and which no little child 
is long in the world without showing beyond all 
dispute. We can see, further, what a mistake it is 
to say, as some do, that “nothing can be sinful but © 
actions,” since character and thoughts and feelings 
can all be selfish quite as certainly as actions can ; 
and we can see also what the Gospel means by 
salvation from sin, what Jesus Christ came to do 
as the Saviour of the world. Weare saved from sin 
just in the degree in which we are filled with love; 
and to fill us with love, the love of God, the love of 
one another, and so to fit us by-and-by for that 
heaven which is love perfected, was in the essence 
of it what Jesus Christ came todo. Let us write 
it on our hearts, let us write it across our lives: 
Sin is selfishness ; love is salvation. 

And now what about death? How shall we 
distinguish between faith and form in regard to the 
Christian belief concerning death? No reader will 
require to be reminded how close is the connection 
throughout the Bible between sin and death. The 
warning note is incessant, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” What does it mean? Does it mean 
that death, physical death, the coming to a full stop 
of the vital processes of the body, the break-up of this 
mortal frame into its elements, the return of dust to 
dust, is the direct and immediate result of sin, and 
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that, were there no sin, there would be no death? 
Surely not. One thing is plain; who doubts it? 
I mean that, unnumbered ages before the earliest 
traces of man on this earth, this earth was the 
scene and the theatre of death. Why, the very 
cliffs of our England in many parts are built of 
the remains of myriads of creatures who had their 
brief life and died. The common facts of geology are 
directly against the idea that sin is responsible for the 
introduction of death into the world. Andas with 
geology, so with Genesis. Make what you will of 
the story of the Fall—call it literal history, call it 
inspired parable—the meaning of the writer is per- 
fectly clear. Man was never meant to be immortal 
on the earth, because, when the fruit of the for- 
bidden tree had been eaten, God is represented as 
driving him out of the garden, “lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live for ever” (Gen. iii. 22). The broad fact is 
that, as St. Paul has told us, “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” These 
mortal frames of ours were never meant for 
physical immortality. They had a _ beginning ; 
they must have anend. The material machinery 
lasts at the longest only for a certain time. Our 
goal lies elsewhere than in an immortality on earth. 
Death is in its way as natural as birth. As Dr. W.N 
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Clarke puts it, it is the closing of life in one scene ; 
it is the opening of life in another. It is a change 
of scene and conditions, the personal spirit living 
continuously on, persisting through death, entering 
into the mysterious region behind the veil. 

What zs the relation of sin and death, then? 
Well, what better answer can we give to the 
question than in the words of the Apostle Paul, 
“ The sting of death is sin”? The sting! Notice 
clearly the idea. Were it not for sin, the event we 
call death, the event that terminates the course and 
process of our bodily life, would have been gentle, 
sweet, gracious, kind, like the flower bursting into 
summer glory from the sheath of the bud. But 
sin has transformed death into a monster with a 
sting filled with venom, and inflicting poisoned 
and fatal wounds. Sin has made of death what 
St. Paul elsewhere calls it, and what men and 
women the world over normally feel it to be—an 
“enemy.” That is the relation between death and 
sin. 

But then comes the great and splendid message 
of the Christian Gospel. Jesus Christ, by His 
victory over sin, has drawn the sting of death for 
all His followers; and so, to change the figure, 
death becomes to them the gate of life. It becomes 
the ushering of the spirit into a fairer realm, into a 
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larger world, into a Diviner condition, into the light 
and the joy and the glory of the immediate 
presence and the beatific vision of God. 

Live for that ; live for immortality. Let our 
faces be kept towards the eternal future. Let the 
conviction inspire us in all our earthly pilgrimage 
that we are journeying toward the rising sun. It 
is said that the pictures of two eminent modern 
artists are rapidly becoming an indistinguishable 
black, because the artists mixed their colours 
badly, caring more for brilliance than permanence. 
If we wish our lives to endure, we must live not 
for the moment’s success, but for the “eternal 
habitations.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
RESURRECTION AND JUDGMENT 


WE have seen in the foregoing chapter that 
death is to be described as an event in the career 
of the individual human being—not the end of 
the career, but an event in the career, a great 
event, indeed, but only an event all the same. 
The Christian doctrine of death teaches that 
what Sir Oliver Lodge calls ‘‘the permanent 
element in man” survives death. Intelligence 
persists; memory persists; will persists. In 
a word, personality persists. Death is but the 
closing of life in one scene and amid one set 
of conditions and the re-opening of life in another 
scene and amid another set of conditions. It 
is but the passing from one room to another 
in the same vast and spacious house of our 
Father. 

But one would imagine that nobody who 
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accepts this Christian reading of the great and 
solemn fact of death can possibly forbear asking 
the question, What will be the mode of life in that 
other scene ? We know what the mode of life is here. 
It is life in what St. Paul speaks of in well-known 
words as “the earthly house of our tabernacle” ; 
it is life in a body of flesh and blood, which grows 
through the years from babyhood to maturity, 
which wastes daily in the wear and tear of exist- 
ence, which is daily renewed by food and exercise 
and rest, which needs clothing and shelter and care, 
and which at last, do what we will, is worn out by 
disease or age, and is at death, as St. Paul says, 
“dissolved.” It falls into ruin like an old, old house. 

That is the mode of life here. We all perfectly 
understand it. No experience iscommoner. Well, 
what will the mode of life be there? It is a ques- 
tion of the deepest interest. Not much has been 
vouchsafed to us in the Christian Scriptures by 
way of answer. And yet something has been 
vouchsafed, and what has been vouchsafed is only 
another way of speaking of the Christian belief as 
to Resurrection. The first part of what is to be 
said in this chapter will be concerned with that 
belief—rather, perhaps, it should be said, with an 
attempted discrimination between faith and form 
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in regard to that belief The need of such 
discrimination is considerable. We may fairly 
question whether there is any segment of the 
entire circle of Christian doctrine in respect of 
which the need of discrimination is greater. It is 
tradition rather than truth that forms by far the 
larger part of the popular idea as to Resurrection. 
The tradition is impossible of acceptance by us in 
the light of the thought of to-day, but the truth 
we can accept and do accept. We hold the faith 
while altering the form. The faith is so probable ; 
it is so reasonable; it is so helpful as casting 
welcome light on the deeply interesting question as 
to the mode of life in the new scene and amid the 
new conditions on the other side of the great event 
that we call death. 

A few words first, then, as to the traditional idea 
of Resurrection. We are all familiar with it. It 
represents the souls of the men, the women, the 
children, who have passed out of this world from 
the beginning until now, in their unthinkable 
millions, as waiting, waiting, in the unseen 
world, for the Resurrection Day, as it is called, 
when they will be re-united to the very bodies 
in which they lived and moved and had their 
being on the earth. Listen to these verses of a 
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hymn in which this traditional idea is poetically 
set forth: 


“ Lay the precious body in the quiet grave: 
’Tis the Lord hath taken, ’twas the Lord that gave; 
Till the Resurrection lay the treasure by ; 
It will then awaken, and go up on high.” 


‘“‘ Here the casket lieth waiting for repair ; 
There doth Christ the jewel in His bosom wear : 
Wait a little season, and in Him shall be 
Both again united through eternity.” 


We could not have the ‘idea more plainly put. 
The body is to lie quietly in the grave till the 
Resurrection ; and then the soul, which left it at 
death, and which has been existing elsewhere in 
the meantime, is again to be joined to it, never to 
be parted from it more. 

But really, when we come to think of all that is 
involved in this idea, who can seriously believe it ? 
Why, to consider only one point, it is but a ques- 
tion of time for a human body, buried in the 
ground in churchyard or cemetery, to decompose 
and dissolve so completely that presently it becomes 
one with the very ground itself. Earth returns to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. And Nature, 
who is in some ways as economical as she is 


prodigal in others, uses up again in some other 
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form, in the grass or the shrub or the tree growing 
over the grave, the particles of which the body was 
composed. Can anyone seriously intend to say 
that, at some unknown time in the future, God is 
actually going to collect those very particles again 
and fashion them afresh into the body that existed 
when at death the soul left it and winged its 
flight into the unseen? Truly, we have but to 
think of what is involved in the idea of the Resur- 
rection of the body in this literal sense of the 
term to see that it is quite beyond all reasonable 
belief. 

But much more decisive against the idea is the 
fact that it is not a Christian idea. There is no 
support for it in the Christian Scriptures. The 
truth is, it is a Jewish idea, not a Christian one. 
The Resurrection of the flesh—the return to life of 
the very body that died—though it was what the 
Pharisees taught, and the Jews largely believed, in 
the days of Jesus Christ and St. Paul, has no place 
whatever in anything that Christ and Paul have 
told us concerning Resurrection. 

Well, then, so far as we can understand it as set 
forth here and there in the New Testament, what 
is the true Christian belief as to Resurrection ? 
What is to be the mode of life in the new scene, 
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amid the new conditions, into which we pass when 
we die? 

Notice, first, that it is a mode of life that involves 
some sort of body as “an organism for the use of 
the spirit.” Listen to the Apostle Paul: “ The 
earthly house of our tabernacle is to be dissolved ”’ 
(2 Cor. v. 1). That means death. It means the 
physical decay and break-up which begins at 
death. But then the Apostle proceeds to tell us that 
instead of this earthly tabernacle, this mortal, 
material house of flesh and blood, we are to have 
in the other world “a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” It 
is “our habitation which is from heaven.” The 
Apostle’s thought is plain. He compares the soul 
to a tenant who, during the years of the earthly 
life, has lived in one sort of house. Then comes 
death, and dissolves the house in ruin. What 
then? Is the soul to have no other house? Far 
from it, says St. Paul. The soul is not to be 
left houseless even for a moment. As soon as the 
earthly tabernacle falls into dissolution, its place is 
taken by the spiritual, the eternal house, the build- 
ing from God, not made with hands. The soul 
passes direct from the one into the other. In 
other words, when the soul, at the moment of 
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death, leaves the body of flesh and blood, it 
becomes the inhabitant of another sort of body, 
and dwells in it forever. Wesometimes speak of a 
“disembodied ” soul. Asa matter of fact, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, there would seem to be 
no such thing. It may, indeed, not be too much 
to say that such a thing is an impossibility. 
The immense probability appears to be that a soul 
cannot exist apart from some sort of a body. But, 
be that as it may, the New Testament teaching is 
that the soul never knows anything of disembodi- 
ment. The moment that, at the touch of death, 
the earthly tabernacle is dissolved, that moment 
the soul enters upon its eternal tenancy of the 
heavenly house not made with hands. The body 
of flesh and blood, for which the soul has no 
further use, is instantly succeeded by a body of 
another sort. The soul is not left “naked,” to use 
the Apostle’s word ; immediately it is clothed upon 
with its ‘‘ habitation which is from heaven.” 

But what is meant when we say, “a body of 
another sort’? What sort? Well, it is what the 
Apostle elsewhere, in his great and memorable 
chapter on the Resurrection (1. Cor. xv.), calls “a 
spiritual body.” When everything is so dim and 
mysterious, we cannot say in any detail what a 
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spiritual body is. But it seems likely that we can 
safely assert two things at least concerning it. We 
may assert, first, that the spiritual body in its 
constitution and substance is altogether unlike 
the body of flesh and blood of which we have 
experience now. To use St. Paul’s contrast 
(1 Cor. xv. 37), it is as much unlike the body of 
flesh and blood as the bare grain of wheat sown in 
the ground at seed-time is unlike the tall, graceful 
stalk, crowned with the full golden ear, that has 
grown out of it by harvest-time. And then we 
may assert, secondly, that the spiritual body will 
be as perfectly suited to the life of the soul amid 
the conditions of the other world as the body of 
flesh and blood is suited to the life of the soul 
amid the conditions of this world. We cannot 
imagine a body better adapted on the whole to 
life in this world than the body we have. Even 
so, whatever the other world may be, the spiritual 
body, the new organism which the soul takes to 
itself at the moment of death, will be just as well 
adapted to life there. 

This, then, it would appear, according to the New 
Testament, is what is central and essential in the 
great Christian belief as regards Resurrection. 
Death and Resurrection are the two sides of one 
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and the same great event. When we die so far as 
this life is concerned, we rise in that moment into 
life in another realm. And we rise, not as dis- 
embodied souls, houseless souls, naked souls, but 
as souls clothed upon with a spiritual body— 
“our habitation which is from heaven’’—a body 
perfectly adapted to be the organ of the soul 
in that other unseen, spiritual realm into which 
the hand of death opens the gate and lets us 
through. 

But now it is quite time for us to pass from the 
Christian belief as regards Resurrection to the 
Christian belief as regards Judgment. There is 
little need for us to remind ourselves how closely 
in the New Testament, which of course is our one 
authority in all these great and solemn matters, 
Resurrection and Judgment are connected. Resur- 
rection precedes Judgment; Judgment follows 
Resurrection. This close connection is indicated 
in a further passage of St. Paul’s writing. All he 
has been saying about Resurrection, on which we 
have just been dwelling, leads up to his great 
utterance, “For we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one 
may receive”—receive back, as the force of the 
word really is—‘‘the things done in the body, 
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according to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad ” (2 Cor. v. 10). 

Judgment! We must all feel how right and 
reasonable it is, how thoroughly in accord with 
our deep God-given instinct of justice, that in the 
other world, when the life in this world is closed 
and finished, for better or worse, Jesus Christ, who 
has been closely watching it through the passing 
years, should give judgment on it, say what He 
thinks of it, bless it with a glorious reward or visit 
it with the penalty which in His unmistaking eyes 
He sees it to deserve. If life in this world be a 
moral affair at all, if this be a moral universe at 
all, if there be eternal laws and principles of right 
and wrong at all, well, there must be judgment, 
one would think—simply must be. A man once 
said to Thomas Carlyle how he feared the Day of 
Judgment. “Do you?” answered Carlyle. “ What 
I should fear a thousand times more would be a 
day of no judgment.” How right that sentiment! 
It would simply be an awful thing if there were no 
judgment-seat of Christ, before which we must all 
be made manifest, and at which the moral 
value of our life in this world shall be accurately 
measured to the fraction of an inch and accurately 
weighed to the fraction of an ounce. There must 
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be some authoritative pronouncement by Him who 
understands us through and through, from begin- 
ning to end, from centre to circumference, in our 
thought and feeling as well as in our act and word, 
in what we tried to be as well as inwhat we succeeded 
in becoming ; there must be some authoritative 
pronouncement, regarded as indicating the state 
and the destiny for which each man or woman of us 
is prepared, and to which each man or woman of 
us must go. 

And now what is the Christian belief as to Judg- 
ment if we take the New Testament as our guide? 
Let us endeavour briefly to see. 

1. Well, there is this point first: that it is Jesus 
Christ into whose hands the work of judgment has 
been given by God: “ We must all be made mani- 
fest before the judgment-seat of Christ.” We did 
not see Christ when He was here nineteen centuries 
ago, but we shall see Him one day. We shall 
personally stand before Him. We shall hear from 
His lips what He thinks of the sum-total of the 
life we have lived on the earth during our mortal 
years. He will announce our destiny; He will 
apportion our punishment or our reward. And, 
indeed, there is something very beautiful and tender, 
very helpful and welcome, in the consistent teaching 
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of the New Testament that it is Christ who is 
to be our Judge, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, that God judges us by Christ. Naturally 
enough, we tend to think of a judge as one who is 
set to administer justice, and who is therefore not 
readily to allow any considerations of mercy ; and, 
in accordance with this conception of the character 
and function of a judge, we have doubtless all 
heard warnings given from the pulpit that men will 
one day have to meet Christ as a Judge if now 
they refuse Him as a Saviour. We have heard 
solemn things said about the judgment-seat of 
Christ, all based on the idea that then grace will be 
laid aside and sternness assumed. As though God 
could change! As though Christ were not always 
the same! On the contrary, the fact that it is 
Christ who is to be the Judge—the Christ who came 
to be the revelation of God’s saving grace and 
redeeming love, and who rejoiced to be called the 
Friend of sinners—is the eternal guarantee that the 
same grace, and mercy, and tenderness, and com- 
passion will prevail in the Judgment as are dis- 
played in the Gospel, and it is further the eternal 
rebuke and contradiction of the idea that the Judge 
is going, if one may say it, to eclipse the Saviour. 
Not so. When we stand before the judgment-seat 
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of Christ, we shall find there the same Christ who 
for love of us died on the cross. The fact is that, 
as Dr. W. N. Clarke admirably puts it in his fresh 
and suggestive treatment of the subject, to which 
I am indebted for several points in this and the 
concluding chapter, “men have as much to fear 
from God’s justice now as they will have in the 
day of their judgment, and will find in their 
Judge that very grace in which they may trust 
to-day.” 

2. But, in the next place, when the New Testa- 
ment tells us that we are to be judged by Christ, more 
is meant than that Christ will be the Judge. This is 
meant also: that Christ Himself is the standard of 
judgment. The estimate then to be passed on the 
moral value of the lives we have been living in this 
world—an estimate, remember, which will deter- 
mine our destiny for better or worse—will be itself 
determined by how much or how little of Christ 
those lives have displayed. The question then 
will not be what Church we have belonged to, 
Romanist, Protestant, Established, Free. It will 
not be the creed, orthodox or otherwise, that we 
have nominally professed. Let me not be mis- 
understood. These things have their importance 
and their place. I am not underrating them. It 
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is not a trifle that separates Romanism from Pro- 
testantism, nor the Free Churches from the 
Established. Nor should a man be careless of his 
creed. He should rather be deeply anxious that 
it should be as near the truth as he can get it. 
Few things are more perilous than the cheap and 
jaunty style of talk frequently heard as to what a 
man believes mattering little, if indeed mattering 
at all. And yet we must say, Christ Himself being 
our authority, that when, in the other world, with 
this world for ever behind us, we stand before His 
judgment-seat, questions of Church and creed will 
not count. They are not the standard of judg- 
ment. No, but this is: how much of Christ there 
has been in our lives; how much of Christ’s law of 
love; how much of Christ’s ministering spirit, 
which shows itself, according to His own memo- 
rable teaching, in feeding hungry ones, and clothing 
naked ones, and caring for lonely ones, and visiting 
the prisoner and the sick. What will be accepted 
at Christ’s judgment-seat will be lives of love; what 
will be rejected will be lives of selfishness. “Come, 
ye blessed ; depart, ye cursed.” 

Well, then, to draw toa close, in view of these 
great Christian beliefs as to Resurrection and 
Judgment, what are we meantime to do? Paul 
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gives the answer: “Make it our aim to be well- 
pleasing to Christ.” If that be the governing aim 
of life, we need never fear to die, and rise again, 
and stand before the judgment-seat. Well-pleasing 
to Christ! Nothing else is of any great conse- 
quence if we are aiming to be that. No matter 
whom we please—indeed, no matter whom we 
offend—if Christ is well pleased with us. He is 
the one Master of the life we are living now; and 
the one concern for us all should be that when that 
life is over we should hear Him say, in music 
sweeter than all the harmonies of heaven, “ Well 


done !”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE OTHER WORLD—HEAVEN AND HELL 


WHEN a man arrives in the other world through 
the gateway of death, he will find Jesus Christ 
waiting to pronounce for good or ill on the moral 
value of his completed life in this world, and on 
the character he has little by little, day after day, 
been building up for himself through his earthly 
years. “It is appointed unto men,” says the New 
Testament—“ it is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this judgment ” (Heb. ix. 27). Judg- 
ment there must be, and judgment there will be, if 
it is at all a moral universe we live in, and if our 
life in it has any moral significance. And it will 
be judgment by Christ, the eternal and changeless 
embodiment at once of the righteousness and ot 
the grace of God. 

Now, in what is to be said in the closing chapter 
of this little book concerning the Other World, 
with its two contrasted states of Heaven and Hell, 
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let us commence with the suggestive thought that 
we shall find ourselves judged in that other world 
by finding ourselves in that state, whichever it be, 
to which we have been assigned. We sometimes 
say that judgment is destiny. It would rather be 
better to say that destiny is judgment. What is 
meant is that in the other world a man will learn 
Christ’s judgment of him—he will learn what 
Christ thinks of the moral value, and the 
moral meaning, and the moral issues, of the life he 
has lived on this earth—by the state in which 
he finds himself, Heaven or Hell, as the case 
may be. 

Let us ask whether it is not just so in the world 
we are living in now. How do I know the Divine 
estimate of any act of mine? Surely by the inward 
state in which I find myself as a consequence 
of it. If I find myself with a mind at peace, with 
an approving conscience, with my soul bathed in 
sunlight, with a calm courage that can stand up and 
say, “I am indifferent to what happens; I have 
done the right thing ; I can leave all with God,” 
well, I need no other testimony as to what God 
thinks of my act. That happy state is itself an all- 
sufficient testimony. And even if an angel were to 
come from heaven to assure me of God’s approval 
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I do not say he would not be welcome, but I do 
say I should be disposed to regard his visit as 
superfluous. And if, on the other hand, I find 
myself, as a result of what I have done, agitated, 
unrestful, disquieted, afraid to look my act in the 
face, with a serpent in my bosom that strikes its 
fang into me on every recollection of my act—well, 
then, again, in that miserable state, I have all the 
knowledge I need of God’s estimate of me. Do I 
require a handwriting on the wall, as in Belshazzar’s 
feast, to give me sensible evidence that Iam weighed 
in the balances and found wanting ? That also 
would be a superfluity. The judgment of God is 
revealed in the state in which we find ourselves as 
the moral consequence of what we have done. 
When the aged Latimer, standing “bolt upright in 
his shroud” at the stake, turns with a heroic smile 
to his fellow-sufferer, and cries, “ Be of good com- 
fort, Master Ridley, and play the man,” that is 
the judgment of God; and when Cardinal Wolsey, 
his mental sufferings so keen that they affected his 
body, and knowing that he was a dying man, took 
shelter in Leicester Abbey, and said, ‘ Father 
abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones among 
you. If I had served my God as diligently as I 
have done my king, He would not have given me 
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over in my grey hairs,” that also is the judgment of 
God. That is how it is in this world. And that, 
too, is how it will be in the other. Destiny zs 
judgment. Let us repeat it. We shall find our- 
selves judged in the other world by finding our- 
selves in that state, whatever it be, to which we 
have been assigned. 

But further, the Christian Scriptures, where we 
have the teaching of Jésus Christ and His apostles 
on the nature of the other world, and which, of 
course, constitute our one great authority, speak of 
two states in that world—two places, if anyone 
prefer to call them so—which we are accustomed 
to term respectively Heaven and Hell. The 
imagery in which they are set forth in the Scrip- 
tures is familiar to us all. We need not dwell 
upon it. But, at the same time, we cannot help 
remarking what a thousand pities it is that that 
imagery has so often been taken in a strictly 
literal sense, and that what after all is but so much 
poetry has been petrified into stern prose—Heaven, 
for instance, an actual city somewhere far in the 
clouds, its streets paved with gold, its blest inhabit- 
ants all day long singing to the music of their 
harps, and Hell a huge lake of burning brimstone, 
in whose flames the lost are tormented for ever and 
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ever. What a misfortune that all this has been 
so strictly literalised! It has given point to the 
sneers of the sceptic; it has alienated and offended 
many a thoughtful mind. The great spiritual 
truths of Heaven and Hell have themselves in con- 
sequence been brought into contempt. And yet, 
on the other hand, while we may well protest 
against such crude and childish literalisation, we 
must be on our guard against going to the other 
extreme of refining this imagery away as though 
there were no meaning in it at all. There is mean- 
ing, deep and solid meaning. Heaven and Hell, 
spiritually understood and interpreted, are no 
myths, no fairy tales, no visions of diseased 
imaginations. They are living realities of the other 
world, with which in this world it is the truest 
wisdom to reckon, and to which we must give 
a prominent place in our outlook on the life 
beyond death. And if we are asked for the 
grounds on which we can assert them to be 
realities, we may answer that they are three. Let 
us briefly consider them in turn. 

1. The first ground is the authority of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ spoke about Heaven and Hell with 
no uncertain or hesitating voice. He did not 
indeed say much about them, He disclosed few 
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details. He did not even gratify what we may 
regard as a very natural and reasonable curiosity. 
But you cannot read the record of His teaching, 
as you have it in the Gospels, without seeing that 
the other world, with its Heaven and its Hell, was 
every whit as real to Him as this world of sense 
and time. A friend of Richard Baxter used to 
say of him that he would “talk about the other 
world like one that had been there.” Well, Jesus 
Christ had been there. He came from there. 
He had first-hand knowledge of the other world, 
and when He says that Heaven is in that other 
world, and that Hell is in that other world, all 
who accept His authority, as we accept it, let 
our individual conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell be what they may, regard the fact of 
them, the reality of them, as really established 
as, for instance, the fact and reality of 
Australasia. 

2. But there is a second ground for the assertion 
that Heaven and Hell, spiritually understood and 
interpreted, are living realities of the realm beyond 
death; and that is the moral necessity of retribu- 
tion. We believe that it is a moral universe we 
live in. We believe that right and wrong are two 
absolutely different things. We believe that the 
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final consequences of doing right can never be the 
same as the final consequences of doing wrong, any 
more than the result of living a temperate life can 
be the same as the result of living the life of a 
habitual drunkard. God does not mix up white 
and black in that fashion, and reduce them toa 
pale and neutral grey. A world where doing right 
worked out the same consequences as doing wrong 
would be a world into which it would be a curse 
ever to be born; and if by any mischance we 
were born into it, then the sooner we escaped from 
it the better. A moral universe means a universe 
where there is retribution — rewards for right- 
doing, penalties for wrong-doing. Well, does 
right-doing get all its reward on this side the 
grave? And does wrong-doing similarly get 
all its penalty? Few men would venture to 
say that they do. The justice of things demands 
retribution in the other world as the comple- 
tion and the filling-up of retribution in this. 
In this world we see only half the matter, not 
always that. The residue will come in the 
world beyond. 

3. And then for the third ground on which you 
may rest the assertion that Heaven and Hell are 
great spiritual realities of the unseen realm, you 
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may surely take the fact, the familiar, indisputable 
fact, that we men and women here and now get 
foretastes and prophecies of Heaven and Hell. 
We have anticipatory experiences of them. Who 
can deny it? If Heaven is fulness of joy in the 
immediate presence of God, the unbroken rest of 
the soul in the perfect sense of His love, the 
closest of fellowship with Him from moment to 
moment, do we taste. nothing of that here? Do 
we not now and again at least sip the cup of that 
unspeakable blessedness ? And if Hell is remorse, 
the bitter unavailing regrets at lost opportunities, 
inward darkness, a deep unrest, alienation from 
God, the consciousness of being in the grip of sins 
we cannot break, the feeling of the utter weariness, 
and emptiness, and vanity of a life of self-indul- 
gence and self-will—if Hell is that, do we taste 
nothing of that here either? There are men and 
women in London to-day—God grant that we are 
among them!—whose spiritual experiences at times 
are such that you cannot describe them as other 
than Heaven begunon earth. Yes, and there are 
men and women in London also—may you and I 
never be of their number !—who, through their 
working of evil, have become acquainted with such 
tribulation and anguish of soul that it is no figure 
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of speech—no, but a mournful reality—to say that 
they already know something of Hell. Heaven 
and Hell myths, fairy tales? Very far from it. 
There is no man but may lead either a life of 
such union with God and love of goodness 
or a life of such estrangement from God and 
following after evil, as here and now to assure 
himself, through a foretaste of them, of Heaven 
and Hell as great spiritual realities of the world 
to come. 

But now, having in this way, all too imperfect 
and inadequate as it is, endeavoured to establish 
Heaven and Hell as great, broad facts of the other 
world, we must go on to add to what has been said 
certain important points closely connected with 
them. 

1, And first this: that when we pass into that 
other world we shall find that moral responsibility 
and moral action willnomoreceasetherethan they do 
here. We know that they do-not cease here. They 
go on from day to day; they are never done 
with. Many times every day we live we feel our 
moral responsibility ; many times every day we 
live we hear the call for moral action. We have 
to keep straight, as we expressively say. We 
have to maintain purity, honesty, truth-speaking, 
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kindness, unselfishness. We have, in a word, to 
choose the good and to refuse the evil. Well, will 
it be otherwise in the world to come? No, it will 
not. Our moral responsibility and our moral 
action will not cease beyond the grave. What do 
we mean by immortality in the Christian idea of 
it but the persistence of personality after death? 
And what does personality mean if it does not 
mean moral responsibility and moral action? 
That makes us men and women, and we should 
not be men and women without it. Shall we be 
less men and women in the other world than we 
are in this? Incredible. And therefore it follows 
clearly enough that Heaven will be the reward 
from moment to moment of righteousness loved 
and followed from moment to moment, and Hell 
will be the penalty from moment to moment of sin 
loved and followed from moment to moment. If, 
in the other world, a man finds himself in Heaven, 
that will not be simply because he has been a good 
man in this world. It will be, besides, because he 
continues to be a good man in the other world. 
And if, on the contrary, in the other world, a man 
finds himself in Hell, neither will that be simply 
because he has been a bad man in this world. It 
will be, besides, because he continues to be a bad 
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man in the other world. For good or for evil, we 
shall continue in the other world our moral respon- 
sibility and our moral action ; and their continuance 
for good will mean our continuance in Heaven, 
while their continuance for evil will mean our con- 
tinuance in Hell. Let us put it quite plainly. If 
we left off being good in Heaven, we should forth- 
with exchange Heaven for Hell; and if we left off 
being evil in Hell, we should forthwith exchange 
Hell for Heaven. 

2. But, again, this fact that in the other world 
there will be, because there must be, moral 
responsibility and moral action, even as in this 
world, leads naturally and necessarily to another 
fact of the greatest importance. Alike in Heaven 
and in Hell our characters will not be fixed, will 
not be stationary, will not be rigid like an iron bar, 
any more than they are now. On the contrary, 
they will continue to grow, like the living things 
they are. We know that they grow in this world. 
There is not a inan on earth to-day who is not 
either a better man or a worse man than he was a 
year, two years, five years, twenty years ago. 
Every human soul is either climbing or sinking, 
going up or going down in the moral scale. 
Well, will that condition of things cease in the 
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life to come? Most certainly not in the case of 
those who enter Heaven. Consider the case of 
children who die. Nobody who accepts the 
teaching of Christ about children, when He said 
that “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” doubts 
that our dead children are in the realms of the 
blest. And children who die, who do not live long 
enough here to attain to moral character, to become 
decidedly good or evil,-represent at least one-third 
of the human race. Think of it—one-third! They 
pass into Heaven in their millions undeveloped 
souls, Are they going to remain undeveloped to 
all eternity? It is incredible. For them at least 
there is to be moral growth and progress in Heaven. 
And how shall it be otherwise in Heaven for any 
man who enters there? When the best of us die, 
how far from perfection we are! What defects in 
character needing removal, what graces needing 
cultivation! There is nothing about death, about 
the passing from the seen to the unseen, to make 
the imperfect perfect at a stroke. To make the 
imperfect perfect at a stroke is indeed never God’s 
way. Growth is one of His universal laws. And 
there will be growth for character in Heaven just 
as certainly as there is growth for character on 
earth. We shall go on getting more and more 
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holy, more and more loving, more and more like 
the Christ in whose immediate presence we 
shall be, as the eternal ages roll away. The 
thought should thrill us with joy. There is 
no more rapturous attraction about the life of 
Heaven than that it will be a life of infinite 
progress in all goodness. We shall be ever 
moving nearer to the absolute perfection of 
God. 

Ah! but there comes the shadow, dark and 
deep, cast by this radiant light. Character is not 
fixed and rigid in Heaven. It will go marching 
endlessly on from better to better. But then 
neither is character fixed andrigidin Hell. Will it 
go marching endlessly on from worse to worse ? 
As character in Heaven grows in goodness, will 
character in Hell grow in sin, or will it, on the 
other hand, improve? Will the pains and penalties 
of Hellhavea reforming influence, powerful, effective, 
on the souls that undergo them? Will the flame 
cleanse and the fire purge? Will men and women 
learn in Hell to love the God whom here they 
neglected, to long for the goodness which here 
they despised, to turn to the light from which here 
they turned away, to desire the salvation which 
here they refused, to cry for the Christ whom here 
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they spurned? In a word, is everybody to come 
right at last, everybody at last to get to Heaven, 
even though some will reach it only through the 
purgatorial passage of Hell? Many Christians 
hope that ; some Christians are sure of it. They 
cannot believe that the saving love of God is ever 
going to be defeated even in the case of one lost 
soul, That has been the belief of great Christian 
poets—Tennyson, Whittier, Browning. No wonder! 
The thought of a Hell of eternal hopelessness is 
unspeakably awful in the last degree. What are 
we to say? 

It is at once a very anxious and a very baffling 
question. Each Christian inquirer will doubtless 
answer it for himself in accordance with what he 
considers the best available evidence and the most 
trustworthy probabilities of the case. But if we 
accept the New Testament as our authority, then 
it would seem that the position forced upon us is a 
position of what may be called Christian agnos- 
ticism. What is meant is that the New Testament 
is not conclusive on the question either one way or 
the other. The question is in fact left open—shall 
we say purposely left open? Read the New Testa- 
ment, and you find one set of passages which 
appear plainly to teach that some souls will for 
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ever be shut out from God, not, certainly, through 
God’s doing, but through their own. But then, on 
the other hand, we find another set of passages 
which appear to teach with equal plainness that 
in the end every soul shall be restored to God, and 
God shall be “all in all.” These two sets of 
passages are like two parallel lines that never 
meet, produce them as far as you will in both 
directions. There is just as much of universal 
salvation in the New Testament as there is of 
eternal condemnation, and there is just as much 
of eternal condemnation as there is of universal 
salvation. Neither the one nor the other should be 
dogmatically held, and still less dogmatically 
preached. We are in presence here of one of the 
great mysterious antinomies of the Christian faith. 
What can we do but leave it as the New Testament 
itself has left it? 

Meanwhile there are certain matters of which 
we are positively sure. Weare positively sure that 
the Fatherhood of God means that He will for 
ever do the best possible for aM His children. We 
are positively sure that He cannot be unjust, 
inconsiderate, harsh, pitiless, to a single soul. 
We are positively sure that His grace in Christ 
Jesus will never falter or change. We are 
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positively sure that He is for ever and for ever love 
And His revelation of Hell has been given that 
none of us may presume, while His revelation of 
Heaven has been given that none of us need 
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Law. By WassIncTON GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

“*A calmly written, closely reasoned, and trenchant indictment of the 
still prevalent dogmas and assumptions.of political economy.”’—The Speaker. 

Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Higher on the Hill. A Series of Sacred Studies. By ANDREW 
Benvisz, D.D., Minister of St, Aidan’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 

“A brilliant piece of writing.” —Dundee Advertiser, 
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*Sidelights on Religion. By J. Briruiry, B.A., Author of 
‘Our City of God,” ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” &e. 
Large crown 8&vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


*Messages of Hope. By Grorae Marxeson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &e. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


*Jesus: Seven Questions. By J. WarscHaver, M.A., D.Phil, 
Author of “ The New Evangel,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


*fhe Evolution of Old Testament Religion. By W. E. 
OrnocHarRD, B.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


*Church and Modern Life. By Wasutneton GLappEN, D.D., 
Author of “ Who Wrote the Bible?’’ &c. Cloth boards, gil’ 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


ae Belief. Answers to Certain Religious Difficulties. By 
R. F, Horron, M.A., D.D., Author of “Cartoons of St. 
Mark,” &c. Large crown 8v0, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


*The Story of Congregationalism in Surrey. By E.E. Creat. 
Demy 8vo, 464 pages, 46 Illustrations on art paper and Map, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


boned dae ae Life’s Journey. By GrorcE MATHESON, 
L.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ heals for Quiet Hours,”’ 
es rc bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Working Weman’s Life. The Autobiography of MaRIannE 
FarnincHamM. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel of Grace. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., Author 
of “ Christ’s Pathway to the Cross,’”’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Jesus and His Teaching. By Erich von ScHurenx, Mag. 
Theol. Translated by J. WarscHaverR, M.A., D.Phil. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Atonement - Modern Thought. A Theological 
Symposium. Br Professor AUGUSTE SaBATIER, Professor 
Harnack, Professor Gopret, Dean Farrar, Dr. P. T. Forsytu, 
Dr. Marcus Dons, Dr. Lyman ABBOTT, Dr. JOHN HunNTER, 
Dr. WasHiInecton GLappEN, Dean FREMANTLE, Dr. Cave, 
Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. R. J. Campgett, Principal ADENEY, 
Rev. C. SirvesteER Hornet, Rev. BERNarRD J. SNELL, and 
Dr. T. T. Muneer. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This interesting work. . . Among the writers are men of great 
distinction. . . « Deserves careful attention.”—The Spectator. 
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Friars’ Lantern. By G. G. Couvtron, Author of “ From St. 
Francis to Dante, ye Medieval Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Voice from China. By Grirrira Joun, D.D. Edin., Hankow. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net, 

The Inward Light. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., Author 
of “‘ The Growth of the Soul,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A work of real spiritual and intellectual power.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

The Story of the English Baptists. By J. C. Carte. 
Large crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 
8s. 6d. net. 


“ Possesses a freshness and vivacity not always present in ecclesiastical 
histories.” —Scotsman. 


The Courage of the Coward. ByC. F. Axzp, D.D., Author 
of “‘ Changing Creeds and Social Problems.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, with Photogravure Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 


The First Christians; or, Christian Life in New Testament 
Times. By Roserr Verron, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. FAIRBAIRN expresses himself as “charmed ” with the author’s “ know- 
ledge of the world into which Christianity came ; and his appreciation 
of the Christianity that came into the world.” 


3/6 
By J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (‘'J. B.°’) 

*Religion and Experience. By J. Brizeriry, B.A., Author 
of ‘The Eternal Religion,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

The Eternal Religion. By J. Brierizy, B.A., Author of 
* Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 





3s. 6d. 

“ Well written and helpful.”—The Times. 

The Common Life. By J. Brmrzey, B.A. Author of “ Problems 
of Living,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ ¥iuent, but thorghtful, essays on many aspects of life, written from a 
Christian standpoint— Life’s Positives,’ ‘Summits,’ ‘ Rest and Unrest," 
&e."—The Times. 

Problems of Living. By J. Brrertey, B.A. Author of “ Our- 
selves and the Universe.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“It is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and suggestive re-statement 
of the old faiths as we find in ‘ Problems of Living.’ ’—Zcho. 

Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. 
By J. Brrertey, B.A. Tenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“ We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, ¢ or wiser book.” 

y News. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Brrmrury, B.A. Seventh ation. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Horton says :—"“ I asia this book to the best-written books I have 
lighted on for a year pas 

For other oss by J. Brierley see page 5. 
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*The Pearl Divers of Roncador Reef, and Other Stories. 
By Louis Brcxs, Author of “Tom Wallis,” &c. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


*Fragments of Thought Gathered on Life’s Journey. By 
C. H. Berrs. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A Gamble with Life. By Sias K. Hocxrne, Author of “To 
Pay the Price.” Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 


Burning Questions. By WasnIneton GLADDEN. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Changing Creeds and Social Struggles. By C. F. Axep. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
“A brave book.”—The Livewieot Mercury. 


G. ~ R. Garcia. Memoir, Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. 
. Henprrson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with photo- 
pee portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 
“We are grateful to Mr. Henderson for having prepared this memorial 
of so daring and original a ministry.”—Methodist Times. 
Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J.M. 
Warton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


God’s Greater Britain. With ‘Two Portrait Groups, one show- 
ing Dr. Clifford and party “‘ in miner’s attire.’”” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt should be in the hands of all thinking men.” 
—East Anglian Daily Times. 

The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By J. 
Compton Rickrett, M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d 

His Rustic Wife. By Mrs. Hayorart, Author of “A Lady’s 
Nay,” &c. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A fresh and very capable story.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


Paxton Hood: Poet and Preacher. With Photographic 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special 
Occasions. Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott 
quarto, 3s. 6d. 

“* We cordially recommend the volume to all who share ou sense of the 
value of family religion.’—Willesden Presbyterian Mont 

Industrial Explorings in and around London. By R. ANDoM, 
Author of “‘ We Three and Troddles.” With nearly 100 Illus- 
trations by T. M. R. WHITWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Preaching to the Times. By Canon HenstEy Henson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Sound sense and scholarly solidity.”—Dundee Courier. 
“ Karnest and eloquent discourses.”—The Scotsman. 
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The Dutch in the Medway. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Camp of Refuge,” &ec. 


By CuarLes MACFARLANE, 
With a Foreword by 


S. R. Crockett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. 


A Modern Story of Evolution. 


By J. Comrron Rickert, Author of “‘ Christianity in Common 


Speech,” &c. 


New Points to Old Texts. By J. M. Wutron. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


“* A volume of sermons to startle sleepy hearers.” —W estern Morning News. 


Nineteen Hundred? 


A Forecast and a Story. By 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, Author of “‘ The Clarence Family,” 
&ec. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“A pleasant and entertaining story and picture of life.” 


—Methodist Recorder. 





EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown S8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


St. Beetha’s. 

Violet Vaughan. 
Singlehurst Manor. 
Overdale. 

Grey and Gold. 

Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Nobly Bora. 


AMELIA 


Chrystabel. 

Millicent Kendrick. 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Joan Carisbroke. 

Sissie. 

Esther Wynne, 

His Next of Kin. 


E. BARR’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmar. 

A Sister to Esau. 

She Loved a Sailor. 

The Last of the MacAllisters. 
Woven of Love and Glory. 
Feet of Clay. 

The Household of McNeil. 


A Border Shepherdess. 
Paul and Christina. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Between Two Loves. 

A Daughter of Fife. 


For other books by this Author see pages 4 and 17. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Knicut SanpErs, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHAaRLEs 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


I. THe MeEssAGES oF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 
TI. Tae Messaces or THE LATER PROPHETS. 
Ill. Tue Messages or Isrant’s Law GIVERS. 
IV. THe Merssaces oF THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. 
V. Tut MESSAGES OF THE PSALMISTS. 

VIII. Tut MESSAGES OF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
IX. Tue MessaGes oF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS 
*X. Tue MrssaGes or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 

or JOHN. 
XI. Tue Messages or Pavt. 

XII. Tue Messaces or THE APOSTLES. 

Volumes VI. and VII. will appear at intervals. 


** A new series which promises to be of the greatest value to ordinary 
teaders of the Bible.”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 
“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 
“The volumes in thisseries aresingularly adapted for use in Bible-classes 
and for the guidance of intelligent readers of the Scriptures who have not 
been able to make themselves familiar with modern * Criticism.’ ” 
—The Examiner. 





3/= Net 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cuartes H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from the French by 
the late Wirt1am CowrrrR, with a Prefatory Essay by 
D. Macrapyven, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
leather, 3s. net. 

The Rev. F. B. MEYER writes : “ This singularly beautiful book, with its 
attractive get-up and its valuable introduction and notes, ought to prove a 
welcome gift-book, as it is certain to be the companion of many lonely walks 
and distant journeys.” 

Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By 
CHARLES EpwarD JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

“The work is the outcome of common-sense, thought, and long experi- 
ence, and as such it ought to commend itself to all aspirants to missionary 
work, whether in the pulpit or outside.”—Bristol Mercury. 

Episcopacy. Historically, Doctrinally, and Legally Considered, 
By J. Fraser. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. net 
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*The Rosebud Annual for1909. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and one-half of the pages in colour. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


“ An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why it is a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. 
rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by 
Extiot Burron. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 

EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. each. 


Heartsease in the Family Maud Bolingbroke Helen Bury 
For other books by this Author see pages 10 and 17. 
2/6 Net 


*Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., 
Author of “The Gospel of Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Lyrics of the Soul: A Book of Poems. By Marranne Far- 
NINcHAM, Author of ‘Harvest Gleanings,’ &¢. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Conquering Prayer, or the Power of Personality. By 
L. SwetenHAaM, Author of “ Religious Genius.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Infinite Affection. By CHartes S. Macrarnanp, Author 


of “The Spirit Christlike,” &c. Cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprrickx 
R. Swan. With Introduction by J. Brizrtey, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This really beautiful and fervently Christian book.”—Spectator. 


The New Evangel: Studies in the ‘“ New Theology.” By 
Rev. J. WarscHavurerR, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“‘May be studied with advantage.”—Spectator. 

“Dr. Warschauer’s belief is not without foundation, and in his dozen 
chapters he has clearly and devotionally stated that belief in a manner 
which will appeal to a great crowd in all our churches to-day.” 

—Shefield Daily Independent. 

Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author 
of “ A Complete Book of Nursing,” ‘“‘ How to Treat Acci- 
dents and Illnesses,” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The young housewife and mother will find chis book invaluable. Miss 
Honnor Morten’s large experience both as a nurse and as a health lecturer 
under the London County Council enables her to make the book thoroughly 
practical, very clear and full in its directions, and wonderfully comprehen- 
sive. . . . <A household fortified by the knowledge Miss Morten gives 
should have few and small doctor’s bills.”—Christian World. 
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*Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. 
Selected Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional 
Reading (uniform with “The Pilot”). 384 pages, leather 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red 
edges, 1s. 6d. net. 

‘© A book which ought to prove of considerable help . . . the 
passages have been selected with much care and spiritual insight. 
» « _. The book is thus one with a purpose, and it deserves a wide 
circulation.” —Lije of Faith. 

Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micuast, 

Author of “‘ Noble Deeds,” “‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. 4to, 
288 pp., cloth boards. Eight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Practical Lay-Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jrerrs 
(Editor of “The Christian World Pulpit’’). Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Author of “ The Christ of the 
Children.” 4to, cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ A first-rate collection of stories and parables very suitable for Sunday- 
school teachers in preparing their lessons.” —British Weekly. : 

Liberty and Religion. By P. Waitweit Witson, M.P., Author 
of ‘‘ Why We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorce Marueson, F.R.S.E., 
D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New 
and cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
4s, net. 

“Thig is another of those unique productions for which Dr. Matheson is 
famous. ‘There are few modern teachers who possess the gift of spiritual 
insight to the extent of the author of this book.”—Daily News. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards. Twelve Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. net. 

“It is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children every written by a long 
way.”—Rev. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 

The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

“TI thank you for the service you have done the public in the issuing of 
this little book. It is a splendid collection. Nothing could be more admir- 
ably adapted to suit the spiritual wants of an age which has little leisure 
for reflection and much ground for care.”—Reyv. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of this book. 

My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s “ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Liz. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A more overwhelming exposure of Mr. Blatchford’s untrustworthiness 


as a critic of the Bible it would be difficult to imagine.” 
—The Wellingborough News. 
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Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
Pxuitiep WHITWELL WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Undertones of the Nineteenth Century. A Prelude and a 
Prophecy. A comparison of the Relations between certain 
Spiritual Movements of the last Century, with Sketches of 
the lives of some of the Leaders. By Mrs. Epwarp TRorrer. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Sirvester 
Horne, M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full- 
page illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A vigorous and interesting book by an enthusiastic believer in the 
Puritan spirit and the need of religious equality.”—The Times. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of 
“The Resultant Greek Testament.” By the late 
Ricoargp Francis Werymoutrs, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of 
University College, London, and formerly Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, Editor of ‘‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.” 
Edited and partly revised by Ernest HamppENn-Cook, M.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, Thumb Index, 3s. 6d. 
Leather, 4s. net. Also on Oxford India paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. 

“ Every intelligent reader of the New Testament should profit by this 
careful and correct translation. Indeed, none can afford to ignore it unless 


he is able to read with ease the original Greek. It is probably the best 
modern translation.”—Ezaminer. 


A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith. By N. 
McGrere Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.”—The Scotsman. 

The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicHARD FRaNcIS WerymovutTn, D.Lit. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Martanne Far- 
ninaHam, Author of “ Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are mesgages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.”—Northampton Herald. 

Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. G. GrerenHoueH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Job and His Comforters. By J. T. Marsuattz, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H. 
RosparRts, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“They have the marks of simplicity, directness, and charm.” 
—Baptist Times. 
The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Paper boards. 2s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 3s. net. 
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*The Good New Times. By H. Jerrs, Author of “ Practical 
Lay Preaching and Speaking to Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davip Lyarn, Author of 
“ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 
sloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is remarkable for the arresting interest cf all, or nearly all, 


the characters. Altogether, Mr. Lyall is to be congratulated on an inter- 
esting story.”’—Aber Free Press. 


What Shall this Child Be? By Wit114m Brock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Points in Popular Proverbs. By F. A. Ress, Author 
of “ Plain Talks on Plain Subjects.’”” With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Cuas. Wituiams, of Accrington. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments. By G. Campspett Morean. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ A more readable, practical, and searching exposition of the Decalogue it 
would be difficult to find.”—Leeds Mercury. 


A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun 
Kennepy, D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch, the Rev. G. A. 
Smith, and others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* A book that will be eagerly welcomed by the thoughtful students of the 
Scriptures.”—Western Morning News. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. Morcan Gisson. The 
Ancient Merchant Lecture for January, 1895. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“ A clear, popular, and most effective analysis and application of this great 


epistle, this magna charta of the free Christian Church.” 
—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


The Ordeal of Faith. By C. Strvestrr Horne, M.A. Medita- 
tions on the Book of Job, designed as a “ ministry of consola- 
tion to some who are pierced with many sorrows.” Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


““ We have read many productions on this wonderful Old Testament book, 
but have met with nothing we would so gladly put into the hands of the 
sorrowful and suffering as this little publication.”—Methodist Times. 


The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Groras 8. Barrgert, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


Nonconformist Church Buildings. By James Cunirt. Cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


“ Will be useful to church-building committees of whatever denomination.” 
—<Ararossan Herald. 
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*The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Snett, M.A., 
Author of “The Value of the Apocrypha,” ‘‘ Gain or Loss?” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


*The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Cottrys. Crown 8vo: 
cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Atonement and Progress. By Newron H. Marsnatt, M.A., 
Ph.D., Author of “ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp GRuUBB, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


On Seeing Angels; and Other Papers. By NicHuoxas NoTE- 
WELL. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., Author of 
“Music and Morals.” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters. 

The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.” —Hzaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. New Edition, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 


‘Mr. Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memory, and a gift 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Prayer. 
—Sunday Sehoob Chronicle, 
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Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘“ Tasty Dishes” and “ More 
Tasty Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

A book that should be in every household. 


My Baptism, and What Led toit. By Rev. James Mountain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


Adrift on the Black Wild Tide. A Weird and Strange 
Experience in Dreamland, and a Nautical Version of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” By James J. Kane, G.T. Chaplain U.S. 
Navy. Cloth gilt, 2s. 


arly Pupils of the eo and What of Samuel? By J. M. 
Wuitron, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Religion of Jesus, By J. Attanson Picron, M.A.. J.P. 
Crown 8vo, 22 
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CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


A New Series of Books eT ene Authors at a Popular 
rice 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s. 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By 8S. R. Crockett. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crocker. 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crooxerr. 
Flower-o'-the-Corn. By S. R. Crooxzrt. 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2§,: bevelled boards, 2s. Gad 





Abbey Mill, The. Husbands and Wives. 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Joan Carisbroke. 
Canonbury Holt. Lady Clarissa. 
Chrystabel. Margaret Torrington. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Millicent Kendrick 
Esther Wynne. Mr. Montmorency’s Money 
Father Fabian. Nobly Born. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham, Overdale. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. “Singlehurst Manor. 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. 

e. Story of Penelope, The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. Thornycroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
House of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust, 





A Woman’s Patience. 
For other books by this Author see pages 12 and 10, 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2g. 


A Morning Mist. By Saran TytueEr. 

A Sister to Esau. By Ametia E. Barr. 

The Debt of the Damerals. By Brssmm MarcHant, 
4 Town Romance; cr,On London Stones. By C. C. ANDREWS 
A Daughter of Fife. By Ameti E. Barr. 

The Pride of the Family. By Erurt F. Heppte, 
Unknown to Herself. By Lauri Lansretpr. 
The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ameri HE. Barr, 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E. Barr, 
The Scourge of God. By J. BiounpELie-Burton, 
The New Mrs. Lascelles. By L. T. Muang. 

Miss Devereux, Spimster. By Acnrs GisernE, 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ameri EF Barn. 
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THE ‘* FREEDOM OF FAITH’’ SERIES 


An entirely New Series of Small Feap. 8vo Books, 128 pp., hand- 
somely bound in Green Leather, with chaste design in gold. 
Price 18. Gd, net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. 
CampsELL MoreGan, D.D. 


The Wideness of God’s Mercy. By F. B. Mryur, B.A. 
The Letters of Christ. By Rev. CHartes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By IF. A. Russet. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowert, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By J. Bernarp SNetr, M.A, 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxinson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Wit11am Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Braxz, M.A. 


Common-sense Christianity. By C. Strvester Horne, M.A. 
“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.” —Dundee Advertiser. 





*Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Eprra C. 
Kenyon, Author of “A Quoen of Nine Days,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


*Faith and Form. An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Chris- 
tian Belief in the Light of To-Day. By Henry VaRiry, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net, 


*The Invisible Companion, and Other Stories for Children, 
By Epwarp W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of “The Un- 
escapeable Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Holy Spirit. By R. F. Horron, M.A, D.D. Cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasuineron GLADDEN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap 
Edition, 256 pages, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

“ Well named ‘ A book for the people.’ It fulfils its promise ; it is simple, 
untechnical, careful without being erudite. It is a reverent book, too; a 
man who believes the Bible to be inspired and the Word of God here explains 
how it has been handled by modern criticism, and with what results. For 
the intelligent reader interested in these questions, and wanting a survey 
of the whole field, it would be hard to find a more suitable book.” 

—The Speaker. 


Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 
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*Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. 
Selected Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily 
Devotional Reading (uniform with “The Pilot”’). 384 pages, 
silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, Is. 6d. net; leather 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 


Women and their Work. By Marianne Farninenam, Author 
of “ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘‘ Women and their Saviour.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. Ils. 6d. net. 


Christian Baptism: Its pepicene and its Subjects. By 
J. E. Roserrs, M.A., . Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


William Jeffery, the Puritan Apostle of Kent. A Message 
and an Appeal to Young Nonconformists. By Cas. Rupae, 
with an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Ciirrorp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. 
By Juxtm Svurrer, Author of “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” 
&c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, preaching at the City Temple, said :—“I 
have been reading ‘ Britain’s Hope,’ the latest work by Miss Sutter, with 
the blood tingling through my veins. If you have not read it, I should 
advise you to get it and to do so.’ 

“ An admirable production, summarising in emphatic language the main 
social problems of the day.””—Sheffield Telegraph. 
Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to “ Who Wrote 
the Bible?”’ By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Burning Questions. By Wassinecron GLAapDEN. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Trial and Triumph. By Rev. Caartzs Brown. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. S, 
PzeaxEe. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

“The volume is the best and ablest on the subject, and the Professor 
writes as one who knows. . . . The book is timely and of utmost impor- 
tance.”’—Sunday-School Times. 

The i Sheaf. A Series of Addresses to Children. By 
D. J. LuzwrEttyn. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Let us As A Handbook of Selected Collects and forms of 
Prayer for the Use of the Free Churches, By C. SILvEsTER 
Horne and F, Hersert Darrow, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net. 

* An interesting and fascinating volume.”—London Quarterly Review. 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, ls. 6d: each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Roonppa WILLIAMS. 
Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Grrennovan, M.A. 


The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. 
Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 


The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
The Making of an Apostle. By R. J. Camrpent, M.A, 
The Angels of God. By Joun Honter, D.D. 


Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joxun Cuir- 
FORD, D.D. 


Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrrra-Jonss, B.A. 


Faith the Beginning, Sell, Surrender the Fulfilment, of 
the Spiritual Life. By James Martimgav, D.D 
Second Edition. Sixth Thousand. 


How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Second 
Edition. 


The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By ArexanpER MAcKEN- 
wax, D.D 


The Way of Life. By H. Arno~tp THomas, M.A. 
The Ship of the Soul. By Sroprorp A. Brooxsr, M.A. 


The Christian Life. By W. M. Sincuarr, D.D., Archdeacon of 
London. 


Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munesr, D.D. 

Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in 
Nature and Man. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. New 
Edition. 

The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 

Martineau’s Study of Religion. By Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

The Art of Living Alone. By Amory H. Braprorp. 


The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrmrr 
HoRpDER. ; 


ow. CL, 


Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By J. M. Wurron, 
Ph.D., Author of “ Beyond the Shadow,” &c, 
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Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of 
Outline Texts and Sermons. By J. Exxis, Author of ‘‘ The 
Seed Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
“Cannot fail to prove serviceable. Exceedingly suggestive, and such 
as the busy worker will be able to utilise with ease and profit.” 
—The Christian. 


Words by the Wayside. By Grorcz Marazson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “ Leaves for Quiet Hours,” ‘“ Thoughts 
for Life’s Journey,” &c. New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, 
gilt top, Is. 6d. 


The Comforts of God. By Ricuarp GtLover, D.D. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


s poet ET oapie sig fs is pregnant with helpful and comforting thought 
We cordially commend this book of consolation to all who are passing 
through the cloud and the shadow.’’—Methodist Times. 


“ Will doubtless find many appreciative readers.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their 
Development, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the 
Galpin Collection at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. By Wixtiam 
Lynp. Linen cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“The book is unique, and lovers of orchestral music cannot fail to be 


profited and interested by the material offered for study.” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 


The Church and the Kingdom. By Wasnuvcron GLADDEN, 
frown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
“This most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
—Morning Leader. 
* A solid contribution to the literature of Christian Science.” 
—Western Daily Mercury. 


Race and Religion. Hellenistic Theology, its Place in Christian 
Thought. By Tomas Aur, D.D. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
“The book is crammed with facts and ideas. It would be difficult to 


find anywhere in the same compass a richer coll] ection of living and sugges- 
tive thought.”—“ J. B.,” in Zhe Christian World. 


Short Devotional Services. By Grorce Arrcuison. Limp 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Thirteen services, compiled chiefly from the Bible and the Book of 


Common Prayer. Intended not to supersede but to supplement the usual 
extempore prayer. 


The Children’s Pace; and Other Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. J. S. Mavrr, M.A., of Paisley. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


“Mr. Maver has produced one of the best books of the kind published 
for some time.”— Banffshire Journal 


\ 
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The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on “ Peace, Perfect 
Peace,” by C. E. P. ANrram. Fancy cloth, 1s. net. 


“A sweet little book, full of soothing comfort to the weary wayfarer.” 
—Western Daily Mercury. 

“It is juet the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 

alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 

Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 

its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Do We Need a New Theology? By Hazrorp HE. Brregiey. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


“ Well adapted to arouse the attention and to guide the thought of 
seekers after truth. The results of wide reading are used to good pur- 
pose.” —Methodist Recorder. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of s Minute for a 
Month. By Marianne FarnincHam, Author of “ Harvest 
Gleanings,” &c. Cloth, Is. net. 


“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings’ are the out- 
pourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A very touching little book of devotional refiections.”—Christian Life. 


Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. D. Jongs, 
M.A., B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.”—British Weekly. 


Gain or Loss? An Appreciation of the Results of Recent 
Biblical Criticism. Five Lectures delivered at Brixton Inde- 
mdent Church, London. By Brernarp J. SNELL, M.A., 

Bc. Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. net. 


“* Many students who are unable to follow all the lines and results of 
Biblical criticism have desired precisely such a book. . . . The treatment 


of the whole subject is most satisfactory, and appeals throughout both to 
reason and religious sentiment.”—Dundee Adveriteer. 


A ace Free Church Ministers. Cloth, ls. net; leather, 
2s. 6d, : 


T/- 


*Animal Playtime. Pictures by J. A. SHsrHerD, Louis Wary, 
Harry B. Nemson, &c., with Stories in Verse and Prose. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. 


Animal Gambols. Comical Pictures of Animals drawn by 
Louis Warn, Harry B. Neitson, J. A. SHEPHERD and 
others, with Stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured, 
paper boards, varnished, ls. 


Fireside Fairy Tales. Fullof Appropriate Pictures. Crown 4to, 
co.ioured paper boards, varnished, ls. 
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Animal Fun. Humorous Pictures of Animals drawn by Louis 
Warn, Harry B. Netson, J. A. SHEPHERD, and others. 
4to, coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. 

A delightful book for the young. 


Louis Wain’s Animal Show. Full of Pictures specially drawn 
for the book, with Stories in Prose and Verse. Coloured 
paper boards, varnished, ls. 

“*Touis Wain’s Animal Show’ will cause endless amusement: in the 
nursery, and the difficulty will be to get the fortunate little ones who receive 
the volume to put it down. There will be tears to get it, and tears of happi- 
ness when it is obtained. The contents, like the matter and illustrations, 
will fascinate all children, and they blend the humorous and the instructive 
with undoubted success.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 

Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Grapys 
Davipson, Author of “ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Golden Truths for Young Folk. By J. Ettis, Author of 
““The Seed Basket,” “‘ Tool Basket,” “‘ By Way of Illustra- 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


“ Useful, direct and easily understood set of talks to children.” 
—British Weekly. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school Teachers 
and Other Bible Students. By W. F. Apenry, M.A., Principal 
of Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of “‘ The Bible Story 
Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Cloth boards, Is. 


‘A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.””—The Guardian. 


Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lressmrs Marurr, Health. 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. Fceap, 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habits in Relation to 
Health, The Health of the Town Dweller. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics by a ScorrisH PRESBYTERIAN, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“ Tt is remarkable for its breadth of thought and catholicity of quotation, 
and will be found helpful to many who are doubtful as to the practical 
value of religion.”—Church Gazelte. 
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Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Pre- 


scriptions by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formuls 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and. medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
gb 8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, ls. 
“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W. K. Burrorp, 
Minister of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheffield. 
Pott Svo, cloth, ls. 


Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing 
what we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. 
It is designed for people of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and tested informa- 
tion. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.”—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical, and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “Tasty Dishes.” New Edition. Price 1s. 

“* Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“* The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been —* ee 

Talks to Little Foiks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. 
J.C. Cartmx. Crown 8vo, art vellum, Is. 

“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
people. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question ora 
brief story.”—Tkterary World. 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horron, D.D., Author of “ John 
Howe,” “The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand. Is. 

“Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.” 

—WMethodist Recorder. 

Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated 
and Compiled by “J. B.” of The Ohristian World. Third 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognised at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 
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The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorce Marueson, 
M.A., D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border 
lines and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price ls. 


“Each of Dr. Matheson’s chapters is a prose-poem, a sonata. This is a 
book to be read and re-read. It is in every sense ‘a thing of beauty’; it 
is a veritable ‘ necklace of pearls.’ ”’—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horton, M.A., 
D.D. Fceap. 8vo, 1s. Decorated parchment cover and deco- 
rated margins to each page printed in colours. Gilt top. 
Each copy in envelope. Second Edition. 


“A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.”—The Western Mercury. 


The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Groner Marueson. 
In envelope. Pott 8vo, ls. 

“*The Sceptre Without a Sword,’ by Dr. George Matheson, is worth 
reading, and that is more than one can say for the vast major ty of booklets 
now turned out to order. The subject is more important than ever to-day, 
when it is the fashion to ignore the root principles of Christianity.” 

—The Echo 

“ This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 

—Ardrossan and Salicoats Herald. 


Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of “Tasty Dishes.” 
Crown 8vo, linen, 1s. 
“ A most artistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 


are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible.”—7he Lady. 


“The contents are varied and comprehensive. . . . The directions 
given are clear and reliable, each recipe having been specially tested.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what 


should not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. 
Wuiton. Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 


By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, Is. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.”—Outlook. 
“ Facile and effective pieces in verse of the sort that tells well on the reci- 
tation platform. They have a pleasant light humour and a lilt often like 


that of the Ingoldsby Legends, and should not fail to entertain any reader 
in a jocular mood.’’—Scotsman. 


The Bishop and the Caterpillar (as recited by the late Mr. 
Brandram), and Other Pieces. Dedicated by permission to 
Lewis Carroll. Fourth Edition. 


“The first two pieces are quite worthy of Ingoldsby, and that reverend 
gentleman would not have been ashamed to own them. ‘The pieces are 
admirably suited for recitation.” —Dramatic Review. 
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Aunt Agatha Ann; and Other Ballads. Illustrations by 


Ernoutp A. Mason and Louis WAIN. 
“‘ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


rterrshd Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by 
H. A. Kennepy and R. D. Metoatre. Ils. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net, 


“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.’ 


—The Scotsman. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every- 
day Belief. By J. Compron Ricketr. Demy 8vo, ls. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(Caeap Epririon) 


Bound in red cloth, Is. each. 
Social Worship an Everlast- | The Ship of the Soul. By 


ing Necessity. By JoxHNn StorprorD A. Brooks, M.A. 
Crirrorp, D.D. ran and Self-Surrender. 
The Taste of Death and the y JAMES MaRTINEAv, 
Life of Grace. By P. T. D.D., D.C.L. 
Forsytu, M.A., D.D. Martineau’ 5 ee of Re- 
n HAR: 
The Mgt pk yecike World. By yee LRAPO. A 
. F. Horton, M.A., D. The Kingdom of the Lord 
The Christian Life. By Jesus. By ALEXANDER A. 
Archdeacon SINCLAIR. ' Macxennar, D.D. 


Gd. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 

Contents: RoMANISM AND NATIONAL DECAY ; St. Peter anp 

THE Rock; TrutTH; PROTESTANTISM ; Hory SCRIPTURE ; 
PURGATORY. 

“Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every country in which it prevails, and controvert the leading 
positions taken by Roman theologians. Scotsman. 


The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By the late T. Campsrty 
Fintayson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 
Rey. J. H. JOWETT says :—* I am soglad you are issuing the article inthe 


shape of the little booklet. Iam sure it will be very helpful to many people, 
and will bring light and leading to many bewildered souls.” 
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CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 

Violet Vaughan. By Emma Janz Worso!st. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. By Emma Janz WosBOISE. 
Thornycroft Hall. By Emma Janz Woxsolsez. 
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